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FOR DECORATION DAY. 


BY RUPERT HUGHES. 

But do we truly mourn our soldier dead, 

Or understand at all their precious fame— 

We that were born too late to feel the flame 

That leapt from lowly hearts, and grew, dis- 
pread, 

And, like a pillar of fire, our armies led? 

Or you that knew them—do the long years 
tame 

The memory-anguish ? 
name? 

Oh, let no stinted grief profane their bed! 

Let tears bedew each wreath that decks the 
lawn 

Of every grave! and raise a solemn prayer 

That their battalioned souls be joined to fare 

Dim roads beyond the trumpets of the dawn, 

Yet perfumed, somehow, by our flowers that 
heap 

The peaceful barracks where their bodies 
sleep. 


Are they more than 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The program for the coming meeting of 
the National Educational Association is 
being criticized for other reasons in addi- 
tion to the fact that there is not a woman 
among the hundreds of speakers on the 
general program. One of the best known 
and most highly esteemed educators in 
the country writes from Chicago, in a pri- 
vate letter: ‘‘President Eliot has done no 
better for the grade teacher than his pred- 
ecessors. Nowhere on the program is the 
grade teacher to be found, though I know 
the matter was brought to his attention 
through several teachers’ organizations, 
and specific requests were made that such 
questions as salaries, school revenue, pen- 
sions, tenure of office, fewer children to a 
room, etc., should be put on the general 
program. In reply to all these, Presi- 
dent Eliot said he referred their commu- 
nications to the department presidents. 
In not one department has any of these 








subjects been taken up. There are 46 
speakers on the program for the American 
Indian’s education, not one for the Amer- 
ican woman teacher! It seems to me that 
when such topics as school architecture, 
school gardens, and city school yards can 
find place on the general program, the 
subjects I have mentioned ought not to 
be barred out as irrelevant. I am disgust 
ed. The woman teacher is ignored more 
thoroughly than ever before. I am glad, 
too, for it gives us an opportunity to 
show the women teachers, the grade 
teachers, that they have to wake up.” 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, though not well 
enough to go out on her 84th birthday 
(May 27), was allowed to hold a reception 
at home, seated in a sheltered corner of 
her own parlor. The house was made a 
bower by the floral tributes, and many 
distinguished guests called to pay their 
respects. There was a goodly bevy of 
Mrs. Howe’s children and grandchildren 
present, and her first great-grandchild, 
two months old, was brought from New 
Jersey to gladden her eyes on this joyful 
occasion. Mrs. Howe looked happy. She 
sent to the convention of the New Eng- 
land W. S. A., of which she is president, 
a cordial greeting, and a large bouquet of 
beautiful lilies-of-the-valley. 


-_-—_— —— 


The Christian Endeavor World,the organ 
of the Christian Endeavor societies, is 
having a series of contests in answers to 
questions. A recent offeris for the best 
and brightest answer (in one hundred 
words or less) to the question, ‘‘Should 
women be given the suffrage?’’ Three 
prizes,— 35, $3, $2. Only one answer may 
be sent by each contestant. Limit of 
time, July 3. Any one maytry. Address 
Editorial Department, the Christian En- 
deavor World, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 
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COLORADO CLUB WOMEN WELCOMED. 


Colorado club women have made a new 
departure. The Denver News says: 

“The entire proceedings of the work 
conference held by the northeast district 
of the State Federation at Longmont will 
form a unique chapter in club records. It 
was the first gathering of the kind ever 
attempted among club women, and it 
originated in the active brain of the State 
president, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford. 
Nothing approaching its success has been 
done by the club women of the State since 
the biennial in Denver. Six hundred 
women from all over the northeast district 
participated in either the program or the 
discussions. There were no delegates, 
and no one had preference over another. 
It was just a big house party of club 
women, with an extremely hospitable 
town for host. 

“From the moment the 600 women 
landed at the Longmont station until the 
special train pulled away, they were sur- 
rounded by the most genuine hospitality. 
The business men of the town coéperated 
heartily with their wives, daughters, and 
sweethearts in preparing for the guests, 
and from the president of the Board of 
Trade down, everybody had a hand in the 
general merrymaking. Wherever a bit of 
lavender and white, the Federation colors, 
could be placed, there it was. Not a hack- 
man came down to the station who did 
not have these colors in his buttonhole, 
and there wasn’t a person in town who 
did not have some share in the magnifi- 
cent luncheon served at noon. Even the 
milkmen asked the privilege of contribut- 
ing the milk, and this same spirit of hos- 
pitality was prevalent everywhere. The 
liverymen of the town provided an abund- 
ance of hacks, and there was one hack- 
man so anxious to have the honor of 
transporting ¢he greatest number of club 
women to and from the station that his 
splendid pair of bays was almost winded 
when the affair was over.” 

By the way, this illustrates the hollow- 
ness of the prophecy that men will lose 
all their chivalry and their good manners, 
and will cease to care to make things 
pleasant for women, when women have a 
vote. 

F. H. Stickney, president of the Board 
of Trade, gave the address of welcome, 
and there was a good program, with talks 
on such subjects as Primary Reforms, 
Travelling Libraries, Community Property 
Rights, Civic Improvement, Home Train- 
ing, Art in Schools, etc. Ellis Meredith 
spoke on The Press and the Club, and 
Prof. Theodosia Ammons, president of 
the Colorado E. S. A., on Domestic Sci- 





ence, for which she is doing such good 
work in the State Agricultural College. 

The object of the conference was to 
map out the work of the district for the 
coming year, and to give every federated 
club member a voice as to what she 
should or should not study. At the con- 
clusion of the program, every club repre- 
sented voted to select three lines of work 
upon which it would like the district to 
concentrate its efforts. Mrs. Ira L. Her- 
ron, president of the district, will select 
from these lists the three special lines 
most favored, and present them to the 
State Federation. From the general sen- 
timent expressed, it is thought that the 
district will specialize on the work of the 
Consumers’ League, art, and legislation, 
this last to include child labor. 

A greeting was sent to Susan B, An- 
thony through Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
who was present and spoke. 
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SERVANT QUESTION SOLVED IN ARIZONA. 


The women of San Miguel, a mining 
camp in the copper country of Cochise 
County, Southern Arizona, are reported 
to have solved the servant problem, and 
at the same time to have worked out a 
“community of interest’? plan with suc- 
cess. They have a codperative cooking 
club, which recently celebrated its fourth 
anniversary. It consists of forty-five fam- 
ilies. Four years ago the women of the 
camp rebelled against the “‘Greaser’’ ser- 
vants they were compelled to put up with. 
They therefore organized this club. A 
house in the central part of the town was 
leased, a matron was chosen, and assess- 
ments were collected large enough to se- 
cure a capable staff of Chinese servants. 
An executive committee of three buys all 
the supplies. The club is runona family 
plan, and each family has a table of its 
own. There is a table d’hote for the un- 
married members, After four years of 
trial, the women declare that the club 
saves about fifty per cent. in the living 
expenses of each family, and enables them 
to have better service and better food. 
Internal dissensions are guarded against 
by a clause in the constitution which al- 
lows any person dissatisfied with the club 
to leave it without notice. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Floy Gilmore, who was graduated 
from the law department of Michigan Uni- 
versity in 1901, has been appointed assist- 
ant atturney-general for the Philippines. 
Miss Gilmore acted as stenographer in 
Secretary Johnson’s office at the Univer- 
sity law department, and after his ap- 
pointment as judge in the Philippines, he 
secured her a post in the attorney-gener- 
al’s office in Manila. She is the first wo- 
man appointed to such a position. Her 
legal abilities have been fittingly recog- 
nized by her present appointment, which 
is one of great responsibility. The Chi- 
cago Legal News says: 

It seems strange that women can be 
lawyers, doctors, and ministers, and ac- 
cording to the laws of many States do not 
know enough to cast a vote. Weare glad 
to know that the old laws and customs in 
this respect are passing away. We con- 
gratulate Miss Gilmore upon her appoint- 
ment. 


A prize of $50 is offered each year to 
the member of the graduating class of the 
woman’s law class of the New York Uni- 
versity who writes the best essay on 
‘‘Woman and the Study of Law.” This 
year the prize was evenly divided between 
Mrs. Alice V. Morris and Miss Alice Dil- 
iingham of Englewood, N. J. The New 
Orleans Times-Democrat devotes nearly 
four columns of fine type to the publica- 
tion in full of Mrs. Morris’s essay, a‘very 
able one, and says editorially: 

With convincing logic and persuasive 
charm, the article leads even the most re- 
bellious spirit to admit that the conclu- 
sions reached by Mrs. Morris are sound, 
and that a knowledge of law, which may 
be obtained only by a systematic study of 
the subject, is not only not harmful to 
women, but is actually essential if women 
are to have that position in society which 
they are clearly entitled to hold. 

Dr. Fernand Deschamps, secretary of 
the Sociological Society of Belgium, when 
he visted this country last year, expressed 
surprise to find that in America strong 
opponents of the ballot for women advo- 
cated letting women study medicine and 
law—which seemed to him much more 
dangerous to femininity than casting a 
vote. But it is “a glorious inconsis- 
tency,’’ and we are glad the Times-Demo- 
crat is ready to welcome women to the 
study of law, if it is not yet ready to wel- 
come them to the ballot-box. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The New England W. S. A. opened its 
36th annual meeting in Park St. Church 
vestry, Boston, on the evening of May 27. 
In the absence of the president, Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe, whose 84th birthday 
was being celebrated by her family at 
home, Miss Blackwell presided. The fol- 
lowing letters were read: 


LETTER FROM SENATOR HOAR, 


WoORCESTER, Mass., May 22, 1903. 

Convey my cordial salutation to the 
friends of woman suffrage, and to Julia 
Ward Howe, their most illustrious surviv- 
ing leader. 

Let nobody be discouraged. Women 
are rapidly getting their share of govern- 
ment, in spite of the majorities against 
admitting them to the ballot. Power in 
a free and self-governing nation is wielded 
in many ways beside that of mere voting. 
The management of the school and col- 
lege, and the hospita) for the insane, and 
the deaf, dumb, and blind; the control of 
the press; the public sentiment which set- 
tles the reputation of public men and can- 
didates for office—all these make a great 
part of government. Of these woman 
wields her full proportion. 

The ballot will come by-and-by. We 
are not waiting now for women to be fit 
for the ballot. We are waiting for the 
ballot, in masculine hands, to be fit for 
women. 

I was thinking, just as I got your letter 
asking me to send a greeting to your 
meeting and to Mrs, Howe, of the great 
power, in framing the character of na- 
tions, of their National Anthems. Fletch- 
er of Saltoun said, as every child knows, 
‘*Let me make the songs of a people, and 
I care not who make their laws.’’ No 
single influence has had so much to do 
with shaping the destiny of a nation, as 
nothing more surely expresses national 
character, than what is known as the Na- 
tional Anthem. France adopted for hers 
the ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ Its stirring appeal 


“Sons of France, awake to glory!’’ 


led the youth of France to march through 
Europe, subduing kingdoms and over- 
throwing dynasties, till ‘forty ceuturies 
looked down on them from the pyramids.” 
At last the ambition of France perished and 
came to grief, as every unholy ambition 
is destined to perish and come to grief, 
and her great Emperor died in exile at St. 
Helena. 

Is there anything more cheap and vul- 
gar than the National Anthem of our Eng- 
lish brethren, ‘'God Save the King’’? 

O Lord our God, arise! 

Scatter his enemies 

And make them fall. 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On bim our hopes we fix; 

God save us all! 

England, I hope, knows better now. 
But she has acted on that motto for a 
thousand years. 

New England’s Anthem, 


“The breaking waves dashed high,’’ 


one of the noblest poems in all literature, 
was written by a woman. 

We waited eighty years for our Ameri- 
can National Anthem. At last God in- 
spired an illustrious and noble woman to 
utter in undying verse the thought which 
we hope is forever to animate the soldier 
of the Republic: 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom which transfigures 
you and me; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 

While God is marching on. 

Julia Ward Howe cannot yet vote in 
America. But her words will be an in- 
spiration to the youth of America on 
many a hard-fought field for liberty many 
a century after her successors will vote. 

I am faithfully yours, 

GEORGE F. Hoar. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 


LETTER FROM HON, JOHN D, LONG, 


I am, as I have always been, in sympa- 
thy with the rightof womento vote The 
qualification for suffrage should be fit- 
ness rather than sex. JouN D. Lona. 


LETTER FROM MRS, HOWE. 


Dear Friends of Woman Suffrage: I 
shall be with you this evening in spirit, 
although I cannot have the pleasure of 
meeting with you face to face. A severe 
cold, caught in advocating the suffrage 
cause, keeps me for the present far from 
all public assemblies. I can only there- 
fore send you a word of affectionate greet- 
ing, with my best wishes for your meet- 
ing. 

The name of Mr. Emerson is just now 
on everybody’s lips. While learned and 
eloquent men exert themselves to honor 
his memory, I should be sorry if we wom- 
en should appear backward or negligent 
in his praise. I have no doubt but that 
his writings are read and cherished in all 
of your homes, but to-night I ask you to 
remember that he was on our side, as all 
true champions of progress are. Remem- 
ber that he was the friend and biographer 
of Margaret Fuller, that he was a valued 
honorary member of the New England 
Women’s Club, and that in the year 1862 
he wrote: ‘It is very cheap wit that finds 
it so droll that a woman should vote. 

(Continued on page 172.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss E. A. Harpy is treasurer of the 
Grand Opera House, Boston. 


Mrs. M. L. WADLEIGH, of Topeka, has 
been appointed as examiner of insurance 
companies by State Insurance Commis- 
sioner Luling of Kansas. Mrs. Wadleigh 
has gone to San Francisco to examine the 
assets of accompany. Later she will look 
into the affairs of other insurance compa- 
nies doing business in Kansas. 


Mrs, MARY Foster BRYNEs is to make 
a Sunday-school tour through Mexico. 
Mrs. Brynes is an indefatigable and in- 
spiring field worker. The Sunday School 
Times is to furnish her railway transpor- 
tation. Mrs. Brynes will be gladly wel- 
comed by the Mexican Sunday School As- 
sociation. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE will be glad to hear 
that resolutions against the use of fire- 
crackers and other explosives on the 
Fourth of July have been adopted by the 
Chicago Board of Education, which favors 
lectures and entertainments in the parks 
instead. Not only Mrs. Livermore, but 
thousands of other people who like peace 
and quiet, would prefer a celebration of 
that kind. 


Miss STERLING, president-general of 
the Daughters of the Revolution, has been 
selected to make the principal address at 
the coming anniversary of Washington’s 
departure from the Valley Forge quarters. 
This will be celebrated on June 19, when 
the monument erected by the Daughters 
of the Revolution to commemorate this 
trying period in American history will be 
dedicated. Many patriotic societies will 
take part in the ceremonies. 


BARONESS BuRDETT - Coutts, whom 
King Edward, before the death of Queen 
Victoria, described as the second woman 
in the British empire, has just entered 
upon her 90th year. Her name still stands 
at the head of the famous bank which had 
more sovereigns as customers and more 
nobles as partners than any other institu- 
tion of the kind in the world, It was es- 
tablished more than three centuries ago 
by a couple of London goldsmiths, who 
set up the sign of the three crowns in the 
Strand. The sign has never been changed, 
and it is known all over the world in con- 
nection with those circular notes which 
carry the credit of Coutts to the end of 
the earth. 


SARIANNA BROWNING, sister of Robert 
Browning, died recently in Florence, Ita- 
ly, in her ninetieth year. Her vigor of 
mind lasted to the end. The poet wrote 
of her in 1866: ‘‘All her life has been 
spent in caring for my mother, and seven- 
teen years after for my father.” After 
that father’s death she remained with her 
brother and his son, and in ‘Pen’s’’ 
house she died. The Athenwum says of 
her: *‘Mother, father, brother, nephew— 
her life was given to each in turn with a 
devotion so perfect that it seemed natu- 
ral, and was, indeed, the expression of a 
nature in which there was no thought of 
self. Not that there was any want of in- 
dividuality in her character—far from it. 
Her friends have said that during her 
brotber’s life she was content somewhat 
to efface herself behind his vigorous and 
vivacious personality; but certainly in 
her latter years she had a vigor and vi- 
vacity of her own which heightened the 
charm of her sweet and most unselfish 
disposition.”’ 


Mrs. Mary NuGent, who lives with 
her husband and two children seventeen 
miles from Tombstone, Arizona, is a wo- 
man of nerve. Her husband left one 
morning to go to aranch twenty-five miles 
away. He had hardly disappeared when 
two big Indians came to the house and 
acted in a very threatening manner. Mrs. 
Nugent greeted them cordially, cooked 
them a good breakfast, and then asked 
them to help her move some supplies from 
the house to a cold-storage cellar some 
yards away. They grunted, and watched 
her work. She kept on flattering them to 
the best of her Irish ability, and finally 
got them to go into the cellar to lift a bar- 
rel of flour. As soon as they were inside, 
she slammed the door and locked it. 
Then she put her twelve-year old son on a 
horse and sent him to the nearest ranch, 
seven miles away. For two hours she 
kept guard with a loaded Winchester, fir- 
ing occasionally into the walls of the cel- 
lar when the Indians tried to dig their way 
out, The cowboys finally arrived, and 
then, but not till then, Mrs. Nugent 
fainted. 
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CONCERNING GRANDMOTHERS. 





(Being a Portion of a Private Letter.) 
BY MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


‘**__ And now, dear Mabel, as to deal- 
ing with a grandmother. The difficulties 
you speak of are incident to the situation. 
We find the same. It does seem, as you 
say, that if the subject fails to perceive 
what is for her own good, it should be 
made clear to her; though attempts at 
this are not always effective. It is curi- 
ously true that at a late period of life an 
abnormal activity is likely to set in, ac- 
companied by a mild species of head- 
strongness, and, as you have found, it is 
very trying to see a person determined 
not to rest, when she can, just as well as 
not, and when you know it is what her 
system needs. 

I should advise that the ideal held up 
to her be one of repose. Persuade her 
that her days of doing are over. This in- 
sistence will have to be firm and continu- 
ous, as in many cases the subject will in- 
sist that she knows better than any one 
her powers of endurance, and is qualified 
to judge. This is a mistake common to 
her period of life, when, though repose is 
the only suitable condition, the subject 
may fail to see this, simply because she is 
the subject, and looks at things from that 
point of view. 

Especially should she be kept from pub- 
lic movements in aid of charities and re- 
forms; from the excitement of women’s 
clubs, and, by all means, from the inscru- 
table political issues in which many,, even 
of our opposite sex, hopelessly flounder. 

In regard to all these she may urge 
that, her children being now grown out 
from her watchful keeping, she has for 
the first time in her life the leisure for en- 
gaging in the various movements of the 
times. Plausible, but it should be kindly 
shown her that the workers already en- 
gaged in these are necessarily more effi- 
cient than would be a mere observer. To 
this she may reply that, just because she 
has been a mere observer, she is all the 
more competent to judge of the respective 
values of such work; and that, in her 
opinion, much of it lacks wisdom. Our 
own Family Grandmother is an instance of 
this, and really, her comments are awfully 
*cute! Our F. G. always sees the funny 
side of things, and she humorously be- 
wails her ignorance as to the exact age 
when an elderly woman is freed from her 
long-compelled duties as advisor and di- 
rector, and becomes herself the advised 
and directed (man having no such line to 
cross); though she has told some one, in 
her droll way, that the person interested 
may know by certain signs when she is 
over the line, namely: when her remarks, 
opinions, suggestions are received with a 
quiet smile, or with inattention, or are 
openly declared old-fashioned; or when, 
in divers ways, she is made to feel herself 
a “back number.’’ Half a century ago this 
whole matter was much simpler—more 
self-adjusting, so to speak. After a cer- 
tain number of decades the F. G. gradual- | 
ly settled into a quiet, unobtrusive old 
lady, who, in suitable cap, sat knitting in 
her snug corner, oblivious of outside af- 
fairs, ready for any needful service, and 
fully recognizing the superior knowledge 
and wisdom of her youngers. 

But nowadays, many long past these 
decades read up on every kind of topic,— 
science, palmistry, theosophy, X-rays, 
gold and silver issues, public education, 
and even what goes on in Congress,—and 
instead of remaining in their comfortable 
corners, they are up and about; taking 
part in committee meetings; attending 
their clubs; voting at the polls right out 
in plain sight when men are present; ca- 
reering over the country to attend con- 
ventions; so that an answer to your query 
would have to begin like the oft-quoted 
recipe for cooking a hare: ‘‘First catch 
your hare.”’ 

I understand your desire for a serene 
F. G., with cap and knitting. Yours, es- 
tablished in that sitting-room, would 
make a pleasing picture, and would fit in 
admirably among all the antique furnish- 
ings thereof, though there would be lack 
of ‘“‘motif,”’ seeing that a better pair of 
stockings could be bought at less than 
cost of the yarn. 

And now, Mabel, putting pleasantry 
aside, and to merit your naming me Aunt 
Thoughtful, let us thoughtfully ask whose 
inclinations are to be consulted, the sub- 
ject’s or ours? Life, you know, is activ- 
ity, and activity is joy. Note its sponta- 
neous outburst through the whole ani- 
mate creation. To crush this out in any 
human being, to deaden it, to prescribe its 
limits, would not this be working against 
nature and in the interests of decay? I 
wonder if we dare advise this; if it is 
quite the thing for a younger person, as 
such, to contend against a sexagenarian, 
or septuagenarian, or octogenarian, or any 
genarian, as such; to venture to direct, to 
restrain, to criticize, and in various ways 
to assume the superiority of youth over 
age? 

Since life does mean activity, and activ- 





ity is joy, has not our F. G. and yours, 
and shall not you and I have, when we be- 
come such, a constitutional right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 
All of which is thoughtfully submitted, 
“AunT THOUGHTFUL.” 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. G. C. Howard is the managing edi- 
tor of the American Medicine Journal, 
published in Philadelphia. She was en- 
gaged in daily newspaper work for some 
time before taking up the study of medi- 
cine. 

The women physicians who attended 
the meeting of the American Medical 
Association at New Orleans were surprised 
at the attitude of the Tulane University 
of that city in refusing to admit women 
students. The reporter who interviewed 
these physicians for the Daily Picayune 
wrote: 

They consider the college behind the 
age in this respect. Almost all the lead- 
ing universities admit women, They had 
heard how women have endowed Tulane 
in its Medical Department, and in its 
Woman’s College, and how, for the sake 
of a wife whom he loved so dearly, Mr. A. 
C. Hutchinson left the munificent bequest 
to Tulane Medical Department for its ex- 
tension and the establishment of a hospi- 
tal. They thought that, aside from other 
considerations of justice to women, the 
fact that so much has been done for the 
the medical school by women, should of 
itself operate in its behalf. They also 
thought that women physicians should be 
received into the State Medical Associa- 
tion, as in other States. The women doc- 
tors in New Orleans are debarred recogni- 
tion in the American Medical Association 
because the requirements are that mem- 
bers shall first be admitted to the Parish 
Medical and then to the State, prior to 
acceptance by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The Association has many wom- 
en members, and some of the New Orleans 
women doctors have graduated from the 
same schools, and yet are debarred from 
the National because of the action of the 
Louisiana Associations. They consider 
this a great hardship for the women phy- 
sicians in Louisiana. 

The delegation of women physicians at 
New Orleans was the largest in the history 
of the American Medical Association. 
They were royally entertained, and were 
shown especial attention by committees 
com posed of the best women of the city. 

Dr. Flora A. Reid, of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
is a graduate of the Woman’s Medical 
School of the Northwestern University, 
and has been practicing since 1895. She 
is a specialist in diseases of women and 
children. She is the secretary and treas- 
urer of the Fond du Lac Medical Society. 

F.M. A. 





THRIVING NEW ZEALAND. 


Whether in spite or in consequence of 
its peculiar legislation, New Zealand is 
enjoying marked prosperity. This is 
manifested, the N. Y. Evening Post says, 
in part by an augmenting surplus in the 
treasury, which was nearly $1,250,000 last 
year, and has reached $15,500,000 during 
the past ten years. This money has been 
expended in public works, chiefly State 
railways. Land in cultivation has in- 
creased in the same period by 6,000,000 
acres, and the production of gold by 
$5,000,000. There was a celebration at 
Wellington on May 4 in honor of Minister 
Seddon, who completed the tenth year of 
his Premiership on that date. By the way, 
did not some one say that woman suffrage 
would prove ruinous to the business inter- 
ests of any country that adopted it? But 
Mr. Seddon, who was opposed to it before 
it was granted, says that he has been 
thoroughly converted by its practical 
workings. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Helen Keller made an address in 
New York at the dedication, recently, of 
the new pavilion of the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. After she had fin- 
ished in the speech which she has learned 
to use by placing her fingers on the lips 
of her teacher, her manuscript was read 
by Joseph Jefferson. 

Miss Louise N. Barry. of Revere, Mass., 
not yet fifteen years of age, has been 
highly complimented by the selectmen of 
that town for heroism displayed in saving 
the life of Eddie Ross, aged five, who fell 
through the ice last March. 

The new Chinese minister, Sir Chen- 
tung Liang Cheng, has brought with him 
his pretty sixteen-year-old daughter, Miss 
Whun Mui. With her two younger broth- 
ers she is to learn English and to be edu- 
cated in American customs. 

Fourteen girls from a seminary in Con- 
necticut have been tramping and camping 
across Westchester County, N. Y. They 
are botanists, ornithologists, and students 
of other branches of natural history, and 
excited much wonder among the people 
as they went through the country in care 





of a chaperon, buying their supplies at 
farmers’ houses, cooking their food by a 
camp fire, carrying their tents and blan- 
kets, and sleeping with their feet to the 
fire. When one of them was asked if 
they were not afraid, she answered: 
‘Afraid of what? We meddle with no- 
body, pay our way, and if anybody should 
meddle with us, each one is armed witha 
revolver, and it would be the worse for 
him. We have no trouble.” 


Sylva Dolz, the half-grown daughter of 
a Tagal chieftain, is to be educated in the 
United States as a reward for saving the 
life of Lieutenant Charles F. Gordon of 
the Twenty-seventh U. S. infantry. Lieu- 
tenant Gordon was severely wounded and 
was left on the battlefield for dead. When 
he regained consciousness a little Filipino 
girl was bathing his head with water from 
a gourd. She had him removed to the 
camp of the Tagalogs, where he was hela 
prisoner for several weeks. Eventually 
he was rescued and a number of Tagalogs 
taken captive. Among them were Sylva 
and her father. Their friendship contin- 
ued, and when Lieutenant Gordon talked 
of returning to America, Sylva was incon- 
solable. It was finally arranged that she 
should accompany him, and they are now 
at the home of his mother, at Pittsfield, 
Mo. 
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THE WHITE TSAR’S PEOPLE. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


(The recent slaughter of Jews in Russia recalls 
this poem, written some years ago at a time when 
there had been a slaughter of Christians.) 

Part I. 
The White Tsar’s people cry: 
“Thou God of the heat and the cold, 

Of storm and of lightning, 

Of darkness and dawn’s red brightening! 

Hold, Lord God, hold, 

Hold Thy hand lest we curse Thee and die.” 


The White Tsar’s people pray: 

“Thou God of the South and the North, 
We are crushed, we are bleeding; 

’Tis Christ, ’tis Thy Son interceding ; 
Forth, Lord, come forth! 
Bid the slayer no longer slay.” 


The White Tsar’s people call 
Aloud to the skies of lead: 

‘We are slaves, not freemen; . 
Ourselves, our children, our women— 
Dead, we are dead, 

Though we breathe, we are dead men all. 


‘Blame not if we misprize Thee, 
Who canst, but wilt not, draw near. 
’Tis Thou who hast made us— 
Not thou, dread God, to upbraid us. 
Hear, Lord God, bear! 
Lest we whom [hou madest despise Thee.” 


Part II. 
Then answered the most high God, 
Lord of the heat and the cold, 
Of storm and of lightning, 
Of darkness and dawn’s red brightening: 
‘*Bold, yea, too bold, 
Whom [ wrought from the air and the clod! 


‘Have ye forgotten, from me 
Are those ears so quick to hear 
The passion and anguish 
Of your sisters, your children who languish 
Near? Ah, not near— 
Far off by the uttermost sea! 


‘*Who gave ye your hearts to bleed, 
And brains to weave and plan? 
Why call ye on heaven? 

’Tis the earth that to you is given! 
Plead, ye may plead, 
But for man I work through man. 


‘Who gave ye a veice to utter 
Your tale to the wind and the sea? 
One word well spoken, 
And the iron gates are broken! 
From me, yea, from me 
The word that ye will not mutter. 


“TI love not murder but ruth. 
Begone from my sight, ye who take 
The knife of the coward— 
Even ye who by heaven were dowered! 
Wake ye, O wake, 
And strike with the sword of Truth! 


‘Fear ye lest I misprize ye— 
I who fashioned not brutes, but men. 
After the lightning 
And darkness—the dawn’s red brighten- 
ing! 
Men! Be ye men! 
Lest [ who made ye despise ye!” 


Ge 


FARM SCHOOL FOR COLORED BOYS. 

Among all the theories put forward for 
the solution of the race problem at the 
South, there is one factor in lessening its 
difficulties which commands the approval 
of men and women of both sections and 
of the most diverse views. This is the 
effort made by colored people of ability 
and character to help the less favored of 
their race to become honest, industrious, 
and self-supporting. 

A unique and successful attempt in this 
direction has lately been made by W. H. 
H. Hart, teacher of agriculture and pro- 
fessor in the law department at Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. Mr. Hart 
came up from Alabama, a barefooted, rag- 
ged boy, without friend or helper. He 
began as office boy to Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, and rose to be his private secre- 
tary. He entered the Normal Depart- 
ment of Howard, University, worked his 





way through all the departments, and 
finally graduated with honor from the 
Law School, where he has now been pro- 
fessor for ten years or more, 

In his study of University Extension, 
he saw hundreds of colored boys, from 
eight to eighteen years of age, in the 
streets of Washington. They were idle, 
unemployed, likely to become criminals. 
Mr. Hart laid the subject before the Board 
of Children’s Guardians, and especially 
before the Superintendent of Charities for 
the District of Columbia, offering them 
his farm and his services. The offer was 
accepted, and thus began the Hart Farm 
School. 

Mr. Hart owned a farm on the Mary- 
land shore of the Potomac, twelve miles 
below Washington. Mr. Evarts had a 
farm adjoining, of which he has given 
Mr. Hart a free grant, so long as it shall 
be used for its present purpose. There 
were two cabins on it, and Mr. Hart col- 
lected money enough to put up a two- 
story frame building for a school and dor- 
mitory. It is named Barrows Hall from 
Hon. 8S. J. Barrows, who has taken a great 
interest in the undertaking. Here Mr. 
Hart, in addition to the ordinary common- 
school branches, has the boys taught 
farming, and the blacksmith’s and wheel- 
wright’s trades. He works side by side 
with them in the fields, instructing and 
encouraging them, The boys all love 
him, and are easily governed. He accept- 
ed one boy who had been taken up twenty 
times by the police; and under his influ- 
ence the lad bids fair to turn out a good 
citizen. Their affection for Mr. Hart acts 
as a restraining influence, even in his ab- 
sence. Last Christmas he gave them all 
a holiday in Washington, with the under- 
standing that they should report at the 
steamboat dock. The next morning all 
were on hand, ready to return—not a boy 
missing. 

Mr. Hart boards and clothes them, and 
teaches them a trade, all for $185 a year— 
less than the cost of maintaining a boy at 
the Reform School, 

President Rankin of Howard University 
issues an appeal for aid for this worthy 


enterprise. He says, ‘Mr. Hart needs 
gifts of money, clothing, books, new 
buildings, and a cheering word.’’ The 


appeal ought to be heeded. Contributions 
may be sent to Prof. Wm. H. H. Hart, 
420 Fifth St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 





PAID UNDER PROTEST. 


Miss Mary S. Anthony has sent a check 
for her city taxes for the current year to 
the City Treasurer of Rochester, N. Y., 
with the following note: 


Mr. Samuel B. Williams, City Treasurer: 

Dear Sir—Inclosed find $69.69, city tax 
levied on my property for 1903. We are 
cheered by the news that the next acces- 
sion to the “Crown of Citizenship’’ will 
probably be the remains of the various 
tribes of Indians in this State, blankets, 
feathers, war-whoop and all, to help guide 
our “Ship of State’ into ports of safety. 
It will be a matter of pride to see them 
standing side by side with our other law- 
makers, helping to enact the laws for 
200,000 intelligent, educated, law-abiding, 
tax-paying women of the State to obey. 

In the name of all that is honorable and 
fair, I protest against such injustice. 

Please see that your book shows this 
entry as ‘‘paid under protest.”’ 

Very truly yours, 
MAry 8S, ANTHONY. 
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THE REAL “LITTLE WOMEN.” 

Doubtless many of the girls who have 
read and enjoyed ‘'Little Women’”’ will be 
interested in the following letter, written 
thirty years ago to two young girls of that 
day, who had sent a letter to Miss Alcott 
herself, asking if the characters in ‘‘Little 
Women”’ were real persons, and if the 
story were true. In due time they re- 
ceived in reply the following letter, which 
lately’appeared in St. Nicholas: 

“CoNncoRD, JAN. 20, 1871. 

**Dear Julia and Alice: From your note 
to Miss Alcott I infer that you are not 
aware that she is at present in Italy, hav- 
ing gone abroad in April last, with the in- 
tention of remaining a year or more, try- 
ing to get well. But, knowing how pleased 
she would be with your friendly note, I 
think perhaps a word frog sister ‘Meg’ 
will be better than leaving it unanswered, 
and far better than that any ‘little woman’ 
should feel that ‘Jo’ was unkind or un- 
grateful. 

“Of course you know that neither ‘Meg’ 
nor ‘Jo’ are young and pretty girls now, 
but sober old women, nearly forty years 
of age, full of cares and troubles like other 
people; and that, although nearly every 
event in the book is true, of course things 
did not happen exactly as they are there 
set down. 

“You ask if ‘Amy’ is not May Alcott, 
and I can truly say she is her very self, 
and she is the only one of the ‘Little 
Women’ who would, I think, realize your 
ideal drawn from the story. She is, in- 
deed, ‘Lady Amy,’ and a fair and noble 
woman, full of graces and accomplish- 
ments, and, what is better far, a pure and 





generous heart. ‘Jo,’ ‘Beth,’ and ‘Amy’ 
are all drawn from life, and are entirely 
truthful pictures of the three dear sisters 
who played and worked, loved and sor. 
rowed together so many years ago. 
‘Beth’—or Louie, as we called her—died, 
after long suffering, twelve years since, 
She was a sweet and gentle creature, and 
her death was so great a sorrow to poor 
‘Jo’ that she has never been quite happy 
since her ‘conscience’ was laid away un- 
der the pines of Sleepy Hollow. *Meg’ 
was never the pretty, vain little maiden 
who coquetted and made herself so charm. 
ing. But ‘Jo’ always admired poor, plain 
‘Meg,’ and when she came to put her into 
the story she beautified her to suit the 
occasion, saying, ‘Dear me, girls, we must 
have one beauty in the book!’ So ‘Meg,’ 
with her big mouth and homely nose, 
shines forth quite a darling, and no doubt 
all the ‘little women’ who read of her ad- 
mire her just as loving old ‘Jo’ does, and 
think her quite splendid. But, for all 
that, she is nothing but homely, busy, 
and, I hope, useful ‘Annie’ who writes 
this letter to you. 

‘*As for dear old ‘Jo’ herself, she was 
just the romping, naughty, topsy-turvy 
tomboy that all you little girls have 
learned to love; and even now, when care 
and sickness have made her early old, she 
is at heart the same loving, generous girl, 
In ‘Little Women’ she has given a very 
truthful story of her haps and mishaps, 
her literary struggles and successes; and 
she is now enjoying her well-earned hon- 
ors and regaining her health in travel 
with her sister ‘Amy.’ They are spending 
the winter in Rome, in a delightful circle 
of artists, receiving attentions and honors 
that make proud the heart of the sister 
left behind, ‘Amy’ is in the studio of a 
well-known painter, working hard to per- 
fect herself in her chosen art, while ‘Jo’ 
is resting and gaining strength and cour- 
age for her promised ‘Little Men,’ of 
which I imagine ‘Meg’s’ boys, Freddie 
apd Johnnie, are to be the heroes. 

“You inquire about ‘Laurie.’ The 
character was drawn partly from imagina- 
tion, but more perhaps from a very nice 
boy Louisa once knew, whose good looks 
and ‘wheedlesome’ ways first suggested to 
her the idea of putting him into a book. 
She has therefore put upon him the love- 
making and behavior of various adorers 
of her youthful days. 

‘Dear little friends, if I have told you 
all you wish to know, and shown that you 
need have no fear of being thought ‘intru- 
sive,’ perhaps sometime you will honor 
‘Meg’ herself with a letter. 

‘*Be assured she will be glad to hear 
from any of the ‘little women.’ 

‘Sincerely yours, 
“ANNIE ALCOTT PRATT.”’ 





WHY I BELIEVE IN SUFFRAGE FOR 
WOMEN. 





{Paper read before the Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety of Philadelphia by Bertha Hirsch Baruch.]} 

1. Because woman, like man, was cre- 
ated a reasoning being, notwithstanding 
the attempt of many men to prove the 
contrary. 

2. Because @ woman is an individual, 
responsible for her actions to her fellow 
men and women, and as amenable to the 
laws of her community as man. Hence, 
she is neither an irresponsible child, nor 
an idiot, as we are led to infer from the 
statute book’s omissions and commis- 
sions. 

3. Because her importance in the affairs 
of the family, the city, the State, the 
country, is at least as great as that of 
man, if not greater. 

According to all the laws of nature, she 
cannot help being most intimately con- 
nected with everything that concerns the 
welfare of society; for where should we 
get our great men, our statesmen, our su- 
perior masculine heads of government, if 
wives and mothers failed to provide them? 

Having the chicks, shall we say the hen 
need no longer be cultivated? Or, be- 
cause we happen this year to have raised 
fairly good crops from a badly-tended 
piece of land, shall we say that we will 
continue to neglect the soil, and trust to 
mere chance or luck for a prosperous har- 
vest in the future? 

Every wise agriculturist knows only 
too well how necessary it is to study 
closely the nature of his soil in order to 
discover the needed element for further 
healtby productiveness, and he will spare 
no labor or expense in supplying it, for 
the result will well recompense him for 
the expenditure of time and thought and 
money. 

Again, I believe most emphatically and 
unreservedly that woman should be al- 
lowed coéperation in the making and dis- 
pensation of laws; for, be they good or 
ill, whether you will or no, she helps to 
create them,—O sarcasm of the statute 
books, which exclude the primary source 
of their wisdom!—because she is the be- 
ginning whence comes man, the maker of 
the law. 

Even if we grant what we so often hear 


urged as an argument against woman suf- 
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frage, that “the mind of the average wo- 
is inferior in reason and logic to the 
mind of the average man,” it is, neverthe- 
jess, conceded on all sides that the aver- 
age woman outweighs the average mau 
ethically and spiritually. 
This being true, we need both in order 
to strike a balance, for neither is complete 
without the other; and, by introducing 


this needed complement into our body | 
politic, there would be formed a happy 
combination of reason, logic, ethics, spir-— 


ituality, which would prove the much- 
peeded sustaining power, and do away 
with the infirm, lop-sided, threatening in- 
gtability of present political conditions. 


It was said, long ago, that “tthe hand | 
which rocks the cradle is the power be- | 


hind the throne.”’” But why should the 
power be content to remain any longer 


behind the throne? Why should not the | 


power be recognized, not as apart from, 
but as a part of, the ruling sovereignty? 
The cry of the present day is for more 
light, for progress, for advancement; in a 
word, every true woman who has at heart 
the purification of the political, social, 
and economic systems upon which rest 


our ultimate happiness and success in life, | 
will not be satisfied to stay in the rear, but | 


will do all in her power to press forward, 
and ever forward. 
We are told not to hide our talents in a 


napkin, or our lights under a bushel. It | 


isa wise commandment. For just as no 
healthy organism whose natural constitu- 


tion requires light can thrive in the dark- | 
ness of obscurity, so also it is light, and | 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE CHICKEN’S NAPKIN. 

“Your napkin, dear,’ reminded mam- 
ma, gently. 

Bernice, across the table, lifted her lit- 
tle bread-and-buttery face, and the tiniest 
| of scowls travelled up and down between 
her eyes. Napkins were such a bother. 

“I wish there weren’t any!’’ she mur- 
mured, getting down from her high chair 
to pick hers up. ‘They always drop, an’ 
they get all mixed up when you fold ’em 
up.” 

“When you don’t fold ’em up,”’ correct- 
ed Earl, laughing. 

“You couldn’t have any dear napkin- 
ring if there weren’t any napkins,’ re- 
marked Esther, wisely. 
| Bernice turned her beloved little ring 

over and over thoughtfully in her small 
hands. 
‘*Then I wish I was a chicken,’’ she an- 
nounced slowly. 
“Oh, chickens use napkins regularly at 
every meal,’’ said papa. 
**Chickens?”’ 
The word came in an astonished chorus 
from all the children. 
| ‘Why, of course. Did you think they 
hadn’t any manners at all? I can tell you 
Mother Biddy is bringing them up better 
than that. After dinner you shall see. 
| She teaches them to use their napkins 
very carefully.” 
“Only just one to ’em all?” 
**Ye-es,’’ papa said, a little reluctantly, 





plenty of it, that is needed for the growth | ‘only just one; but then, it’s plenty large 
of intelligence, the development of all | enough.’’ 


that is best within us. 
Lastly: Let there be a high price set 
upon the franchise. Let the standard of 


| The twinkles in papa’s eyes were play- 
| ing hide-and-seek. 
“It’s so large they share it witb their 


citizenship be equally high. Moreover, let | relations, their aunts and cousins and 
us see that the price be exacted, the | uncles.’’ 


standard met, by all who would enjoy the | 


privileges of the voter, regardless of sex. 

Not alone to the man who is adequately 
qualified should a voice be given when 
the questions at issue are: Who shall be 
head of our municipality? Who shall 


**Why, the idea!”’ 

“Oh, my, I don’t call that havin’ good 
| manners!”’ cried Bernice, scornfully. 

The children started out with papa to 
| the chicken-yard, but mamma;had to call 
| Bernice back again to fold her napkin. 


stand at the helm of the ship of state? That happened very often. 


Who shall be guiding and directing star of | 


our nation? Not on the man alone should 
rest the deciding of these grave questions, 
but also on the woman who is equally 
well equipped and qualified to decide. 

It isa blight on our present-day civili- 


zation that a being should be fraudulently | 


The chickens’ meal was nearly over, but 
they watched them take the last few 
dainty pecks. 
| ‘That’s the dessert. They eat it slow 
| ‘cause they’ve eaten all their hungry up,”’ 
| explained Esther. 
| ‘“Where’s their napkins? I don’t see 


deprived of privileges, simply because | any!” Bernice exclaimed, in disappoint- 


that being happens to: be a woman. 


———_? 


PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 








The Perkins Institution for the Blind 
will bold its closing exercises at Boston 
Theatre, June 2,at3 P.M. The kinder- 


garten children will give an exercise en- , 


titled ‘‘A Little Child’s Walk.’’ Tommy 


Stringer will present a paper on electrici- | 
ty. Some of the girls will give an exhibi- | 


tion of gymnastics, and the boys a mili- 
tary drill. The Hon. Francis H. Apple- 
ton will preside, and the Rev. Charles 
Fieischer will speak on kindergarten 


work, Tickets may be obtained of Dr. | 
M. Anagnos, South Boston, or at 383 | 


Boylston Street. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


HomME DRESSMAKING. 
to Household Sewing. By Annie E. 
Myers. Fully Illustrated with more 
than one hundred Engravings. Chicago: 
Charles H. Sergel & Co. 1902. 


This handsome, elaborate treatise on the 
making of women’s apparel fills a place 
greatly needed, and ought to have a wide 
circulation. It is intended to help women 
to help themselves. The author, as a 
young woman wishing to be well dressed, 
but with limited means, had to work out 
for herself the principles of planning, cut- 
ting and making her own gowns. Later, 
as a writer for newspapers and magazines, 
she had to translate her knowledge into 
words, She sought for books to aid her, 
but found none. She offers this book to 
help women similarly situated. Even to 


A Complete Guide | 


* ment. 


‘Wait,’ said papa. 

**Now watch!’’ he said, a minute later, 
as the downy little fellows finished their 
last crumbs. They walked away a few 
steps, and then every single one of them 
wiped his bill—this way, that way, very 
carefully indeed —on the grass. 

“Oh!” 

“O-oh!”’ 

“Oh, my!”’ 

‘*Well,’’ Bernice added, triumphantly, 
“they didn’t fold it up, papa.’’—Messen- 


| 





HUMOROUS. 

| There are people who recite to you all 
| the tragedies of the evening papers and 
| call it conversation.—Life. 


| Pat —Hov yez made_a will? 

Mike—Yis. Oi lift; everything to the 
doctor that saves me loife.—N. Y. Times. 

First Crocodile—Do the natives trouble 
you much? 

Second Crocodile—Oh, no. 
tion is excellent.—Judge. 


My diges- 


Little Girl—Does your mother tell your 
father to spank you when you misbehave? 

Little Boy — Nope; mother’s an inde- 
pendent operator.— Puck. 


First New York Girl—Is your acquaint- 
ance with Jack of long standing? 

Second Ditto—Yes; I rode uptown with 
him in the elevated.—Harvard Lampoon. 


“The only good thing the coal situation 


| has done for me,’’ said a young house- 


enumerate the topics of the twenty-seven | 
chapters would exceed the limits of this | 


article. Three hundred and eighty pages 
of reading matter give minute information 
and details, which, when fully understood, 
will constitute the student a skilful dress- 
maker. ‘There is no nonsense about the 
book; it is distinct, careful and precise. 
Its eminent good sense is shown through. 
out. No young woman who aspires to 
make her own dresses can afford to be 
without a work which conveys to the stu- 
dent the experience of many years. Dress- 
making is an art which requires months 
of study and practice to acquire. To at- 
tain proficiency this volume is invaluable. 
H. B. B. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JOUBNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to | 


be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement ofthe r, and the promotions 
of the principles which it advocates. 


holder, ‘is to make me like prunes, I used 
to hate the things, but they look so much 
like coal that I consider themja real treat.”’ 


Crawfoot—So your son Zeke was in love 
for two months. Did you notice any 
economy? 

Stubble—It’s hard to say. He didn’t eat 


| as much, but he used up a powerful lot of 








sweet soap and clean linen.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


A little newsboy who had been in an ac- 
cident, came into his Sunday school class 
with one of his ears bandaged 'o his head, 
and said to the teacher, ‘‘I’m a good one 
to preach to to-day, for it goes in one ear 
and can’t get out of the other.’’—Life. 


‘“Johnny,’’ said his mother, severely, 
‘*some one has taken a big piece of ginger- 
cake out of the pantry.”’ Johuny blushed 

uiltily. ‘* O Johnny,” she exclaimed, ‘I 

idn’t think it was in you!” ‘It ain’t— 
all,” replied Johnny. ‘Part of it’s in 
Elsie.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


The enterprising reporter in the row- 
boat called out to the man on the roof of 
the one-story building afloat in midstream: 
‘You people who live on the bottom lands 
along here,’’ he said, ‘know that this 
river overflows its banks every spring. 
Why don’t you move?” ‘“Ain’t I movin’, 
you durn fool?’’ said the man on the roof. 
—Chicago Tribune. 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 

It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, ‘99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White's 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to “Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Black well P 

The Bible for Wowau Saffrage, by Rev J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

‘Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

A Solution of the Southern Question, bs 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. | 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


by Lucy 





The Nonsense of st ov £. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 certs. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Yote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Smail pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency; price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HouskHoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Mm Scientific Bread Mach. Co 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

| 52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward lows, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 

ffrage. Address Department, M. 














su 
W.8S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems. They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tanth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—br. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Arme:ian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
je | them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.’ 


We feel that much of the origina: spirit is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
Ragone. or persecuted Armenia.— New York 

‘ournal. 


Miss Klackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire iuto her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 

ems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem. 
is already in }1ess, although the first has not yet 
Seen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series uf noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius. . . . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
2xtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
atc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
ind poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
4s not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
‘ich similjes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
‘together the translator’s venture into an almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Pust. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without qenenrey de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish — pd 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
. We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors mang of these ee pe reee poems, 
for they have been written io a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberts.—Christian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
Were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies ot these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
Lis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
» etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and mg eg circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the Conpes tying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Ant 
the qualities that e-me out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ‘ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su oung 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature and a 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. — 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its wy | some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: y, 
CHARLES P, THAyeER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beag 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Bosto. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pigroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 





——— 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 








Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ates, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some paige mem machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. R press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 


{T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are bes sees Ey an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater rt of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 
We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 
But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 





BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








HOW TO GET GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

Every thoughtful person will admit 
that present social and political conditions 
are unsatisfactory. In a country as yet 
only partially cultivated and utilized, with 
almost unlimited possibilities of produc- 
tion, the majority of our people are poor. 
Few men and fewer women enjoy leisure. 
With all our Jabor-saving machinery, the 
lives of most men and women are spent in 
a routine of daily toil. Their reading is 
limited to the hasty perusal of a daily 
paper, consisting mainly of trivialities, 
with sensational scare-heads and details 
of accident, vice, and crime. Millions 
live in limited space in crowded city 
streets, or in isolated farmhouses. Recre- 
ations are coarse and lives monotonous. 
Food, clothing, and modes of living are 
so inconsistent with health that the aver- 
age human life is less than one-third of 
its normal duration, and a large propor- 
tion of our population die in infancy. 

Yet few people are aware that good 
government would largely eliminate these 
evils; that poverty, depravity, and disease 
might be almost eradicated under proper 
conditions. Most peopie accept without 
question the views of their associates, and 
hold with the greatest tenacity opinions 
and habits without adequate foundation. 
Our institutions are based on tradition, 
slowly modified for better or worse by 
legislation, municipal, State, and national. 

Unfortunately legislators are seldom 
chosen for merit, and do not greatly excel 
in character or ability the men who elect 
them. Nor do legislators act so much 
upon consideratious of justice or enlight- 
ened expediency as to represent the views 
and wishes of their constituents. Some 
are men without visible means of support, 
and money is often used corruptly through 
hired lobbyists to control legislation. 

What we call ‘‘government”’ is adminis- 
tered by a small number of salaried offi- 
cials. Under our system of party nomina- 
tions, choice is practically limited to one 
of two candidates, both put in nomination 
by self-constituted committees, and both 
usually personally unknown to most of 
the voters. No wonder the result is un- 
satisfactory! 

The character of our law-makers and 
rulers will depend as a rule upon the 
quality of the voting constituencies. The 
main point, therefore, is to determine who 
shall be the electors. Evidently the vote 
should be limited to persons qualified to 
form an intelligent opinion and to give 
that opinion an honest expression. Ac- 
cordingly, in Massachusetts, we exclude: 

1. Young persons who have not yet at- 
tained mental maturity. 

2. Aliens not naturalized and male citi- 
zens who have not lived six months in the 
community in which they reside. 

3. Idiots, lunatics, and criminals. 

4. Persons unable to read and write. 

5. Women. 

Recently, in some States, citizens of 
African descent have been excluded, and 
in many States the payment of a poll-tax 
is made a pre-requisite of voting. Every- 
where, these exclusions have been made 
and are defended upon supposed consider- 
ations of personal fitness. But the unsat- 
isfactory result seems to indicate either 
that we have admitted persons not prop- 
erly qualified, or that we have excluded 
persons properly qualified. 

How, then, can government be im- 
proved? By including as voters all citi- 
zens of character and intelligence, and by 
excluding as far as possible all who are 
incapable of exercising rational choice in 
regard to principles, measures, and men. 
A revision of the suffrage is imperatively 
demanded by every consideration of jus- 
tice and commonsense. In that revision 
one-half our citizens should not be ex- 
cluded because they are women, Just as 
in every harmonious and happy family 
husband and wife codperate on terms of 
equality, so in a harmonious and happy 
State, which is an aggregation of families, 
men and women should codperate on 
terms of equality. Without such codper- 
ation good government can never be at- 
tained. H. B. B. 


ART NOTES. 





Miss Caroline Minturn Hall, formerly of 
Plainfield, N. J., has just won the first 
prize for drawing, a silver medal, at the 
Delecluse Academy in Paris. This medal 
has not been awarded during the last two 
years, as it is only given to those who at- 
tain a high standard of merit. Miss Hall 





| is the treasurer and secretary of the Am- 


erican Woman’s Art Association of Paris. 
Her work was shown at the exhibition of 
this society held recently in that city. 

Misses Elsie Ward, Enid Yandell, Janet 
Scudder and Melba B. Wilson, all of New 
York, have submitted models for the 
bronze fountain to be placed on the 
World’s Fair grounds at St. Louis by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
the Louisiana Purchase States. 

MONARCHIES VS. REPUBLICS. 

The following letter has just been re- 

ceived from Mrs, Kate Trimble Woolsey: 
Lonpon, EnG., May 10, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have read your criticism of my resig- 
nation as a Daughter of the American 
Revolution and of my book, ‘Republics 
vs. Women.” Do you not think you 
should have published my letter showing 
why I resigned? Your readers would see 
from it that I resigned because I place my 
sex above any government. I don’t see 
why 1 should honor the men who took 
women from a government where a mem- 
ber of my sex c -uld be Empress, and who 
placed the 35,000,000 women in the United 
States to-day in the position of serfs to 
the lowest races and orders of men. 

As to the book: I am shocked that you 
question the genuineness of my indigna- 
tion against a government which purpose- 
ly framed a cational law to grant the 
States composing it the right to place my 
entire sex politically below criminals, 
lunatics and the outcast males from over 
the earth. If suffragists would show such 
a government that it cannot.rely on their 
allegiance, it would repeal that amend- 
ment to its Constitution. 

I have addressed an open letter to the 
President of the United States, the Hon. 
Thevdore Roosevelt, asking the men of 
America, through bim, to point out to me 
a single right, liberty, privilege. either 
political, legal, civic or social, which the 
United States has conferred on my sex 
which they would not possess as subjects 
of Great Britain. | asked the women to 
point out such, through my letter of resig- 
nation to the D. A. R. No one has at- 
tem pted the impossible task of answering 
my questions. 

Very cordially a co-worker in the cause 
of woman, Kate T. WooLsey. 

If no one bas answered Mrs. Woolsey's 
question, it was certainly not because no 
answer could be made. 

Throughout most of the United States, 
@ woman can practise law and be admitted 
to the bar—even to the bar of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, In Great Britain women 
are excluded from the law. Only lately, a 
brilliant young Scotch woman, the descend- 
ant of generations of distinguished law- 
yers, sought to be admitted, and was re- 
fused on the ground that she was not a 
**person.”’ 

In all of the United States except South 
Carolina, which allows no divorce for any 
cause, @ woman can get a divorce from 
her husband for adultery. In England a 
man can divorce his wife for adultery, but 
@ woman cannot divorce her husband for 
that cause. 

In Americaa widow who is a large jand- 
owner can by her will divide her real 
estate equally between her sons and daugh- 
ters, or otherwise dispose of it as she 
chooses. In England it must go to the 
eldest son, passing over all the daughters 
and over all the other sons. 

These are a few salient points in which 
women have more legal rights in America 
than in England. Others might be given. 
Women are better off in some respects in 
England than in America, and vice versa. 
To say that there are no respects in which 
American women have the advantage is 
altogether inaccurate and extravagant. 

Mrs. Woolsey lays stress upon the fact 
that in England a woman can be Empress. 
But she can never become Empress 
through any merit of her own, but only 
by the accident of birth, and in dearth of 
male heirs. The usual law of primogeni- 
ture is set aside to the disadvantage of 
women, and if there be in the royal fam- 
ily a dozen daughters and only one son, 
and the son be the youngest of all, he 
nevertheless inherits the crown, passing 
over all of his elder sisters. The possi- 
bility that a woman may be Empress is 
not worth much to the majority of wom- 
en, and it is by the condition of the ma. 
jority—the poor—that the status of wom- 
en must be judged. 

We must also consider not only the law 
but the spirit in which it is administered. 
Several years ago an English magazine 
published a series of shocking cases, all 
taken from the newspapers within a few 
weeks, of women savagely beaten, muti- 
lated or killed by their husbands, and in 
no case was the husband punished by 
more than a few months’ imprisonment. 
The most frivolous pleas were accepted in 
excuse—that the wife had “answered 
back’’ to her husband, that she had not 
had his supper ready for him, or that he 
had been drinking, etc. A lady who had 
been a member of the London School 
Board told me that practically all that 
any workingman had to do, if he wished 
to get rid of his wife, was to drink a few 
glasses of liquor and then kill her, with a 
fair certainty that he would get no penalty 








beyond a short imprisonment. In the 
case of a woman of wealth, it would of 
course be different. In America, a man 
who kills his wife is usually hanged, 
whether he be rich or poor. 

In taking Great Britain as her illustra- 
tion, Mrs. Woolsey has not taken an aver- 
age monarchy, for the condition of wom- 
en is far better in England than in most 
monarchical countries. How about Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, Belgium? How 
about Turkey and China? Does the fact 
that a woman may be Empress of China 
outweigh the oppressed and degraded 
state of the millions of average Chinese 
women? 

Mrs. Woolsey has said in her writings 
that some of her relatives went to live in 
Russia, and that they are better off than 
women in America. They are probably 
women of means. But the average wo- 
man of Russia, the poor woman, the peas- 
ant’s wife, is habitually beaten by her 
husband. Public opinion sanctions it. 
Until within the last few months, she 
could not even leave her village to escape 
his ill-treatment. And in Russia, any wo- 
man, from the richest to the poorest, may 
any day be sent to prison or to Siberia 
without notice or trial. 

Undoubtedly, the fact that in a repub- 
lic the lowest man is the political supe- 
rior of the noblest woman offers an anom- 
aly that is not found in monarchies, and 
this incongruity may be used effectively 
in puinting out to American law-makers 
the absurdity of excluding women. But 
it should nut blind Mrs, Woolsey to the 
obvious fact that women’s general condi- 
tion is better in the United States than 
anywhere else, except perhaps in New 
Zealand and Australia. Overstating a 
case always weakens it. 

Neither is there any occasion for bitter- 
ness against our ancestors. If the men of 
Old England (under special circumstances) 
let a woman be Queen, while the men of 
America will not yet let a woman be a 
‘‘selectinan,’’ it is not because the former 
despise womanhood less, but simply be- 
cause they respect royal blood more, 

A. &. B. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 





A friend of Radcliffe College proposes 
to establish for an experimental period of 
two years a “South End Fellowship,” of 
$450 a year in addition to tuition at Rad- 
cliffe. The incumbent is to be registered 
asa graduate or special student in Rad- 
cliffe, but to be in residence during eleven 
months of the year at the woman’s de- 
partment of the South End House Settle 
ment in Boston. She is to be nominated 
each year by the dean of Radcliffe College, 
Mr. Robert Woods, the head of the South 
End House, the professor of the sociolog- 
ical department, and the donor of the fel- 
lowship. She must devote not less than 
one-half of her working time to original 
investigation of some concrete problem of 
the city life in Boston, under the direc- 
tion of the professor of sociology, in con- 
ference with the head of South End 
House. Among candidates equally de- 
serving, preference will be given to gradu- 
ates of Radcliffe, but the opportunity will 
be open to graduates of other colleges, 
and the full completion of a college course 
will not be an indispensable requirement, 
if there are other evidences of special fit- 
ness. 

The corporation of Brown University 
has appointed Miss Mary D. Vaughan, 
who graduated from the Women’s College 
in 1897, as keeper of the graduate records 
of the University. She will devote her- 
self during the coming year to the prepar- 
ation of the Historical Catalogue, which 
will appear in 1905. 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons College and formerly a supervisor 
of the Boston public schools, will give the 
address at the thirteenth commencement 
of the College for Women, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, O. 





Two Colorado girls now in Wellesley 
College have especially distinguished 
thémselves there. Miss Madeline Steele, 
of Denver, president of the senior class, 
was elected to that office unanimously, 
after she had already served a year as 
president of the juniors. A second term 
for a class president in college is almost 
as contrary to precedent as a third term 
for a president of the United States, and 
shows most exceptional popularity. An- 
other Denver girl, Miss Estella Cinq Mars 
Kramer, who is nearing the end of her 
junior year, has just been awarded a 
scholarship for general high standing in 
her studies. Both these able young wom- 
en are believers in equal suffrage, as is to 
be expected of daughters of Colorado, to 
whom it is a fact, not a theory. 

At Barnard College Miss Marie Reimer 
has been appointed lecturer in chemistry. 
Miss Alice Knox has been appointed as- 
sistant in botany, to replace Miss Alice 
Broadhurst, who resigns to take a place 





as Supervisor of Nature Study in the 
Model School at Trenton, and to teach in 
the New Jersey Normal School. In Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures, Dr. 
Frederick W. J. Heuser has been appoint- 
ed lecturer, and Miss Annina Periam as- 
sistant. Miss Periam is the first woman 
lecturer in the department. 


The Women’s League of the University 
of Michigan has published a women’s edi- 
tion of the Inlander, which will be on sale 
during the May Festival at Ann Arbor, It 
is larger than a regular number, and con- 
tains excellent contributions of prose and 
poetry. Miss Angie C. Chapin, ’75, Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Wellesley College, con- 
tributes a sketch of the life and work of 
Alice Freeman Palmer, and Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane writes of Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone. Part of the proceeds of the num- 
ber is to be given to the fund for memorials 
to these two women—one a distinguished 
graduate of the University, the other a 
devoted helper. Of Mrs. Stone, Mrs, 
Crane says: 

One of our very own, who so loved and 
toiled for women, and so strove to win for 
them opportunities which she herself 
never enjoyed, should be enshrined in 
the tender gratitude of Michigan women. 
No work could be undertaken by us more 
creditable to ourselves, more helpful to 
the cause of woman’s education, or more 
fittingly commemorative of Mrs. Stone, 
than this providing a university scholar- 
ship fund in her beloved and honored 
memory. F, M. A. 


———__ eam 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Miss Alice M. Turner of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association, editor of 
the magazine What Women Should Know, 
is president of the Woman’s Protective 
Association of North America, whose 
work is especially directed against adul- 
terated food. 





At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Woman's Press Association, recently held 
in Ann Arbor, Dr. Mary-Wood Allen spoke 
of ‘‘'The Privileges and Opportunities of a 
Newspaper Woman.’’ She said newspa- 
per women have great opportunities to 
dignify womanhood, and also broaden 
their knowledge of the world and of peo- 
ple by their interviews with prominent 
persons, and their tickets to concerts, lec- 
tures and plays. The newspaper woman 
learns the wisdom of forgetting much 
that has been told her which has no place 
in her paper. If women were to edit the” 
papers of the country, they would do 
away with thecolored supplement which 
attracts the young so much, but which 
teaches them deformity of form, mon- 
strosity in coloring, and irreverence. 

Miss Kathryne E. Lamb is said to be 
the only woman in Indiana who owns, 
edits and operates a newspaper. It is a 
weekly, seven-column folio, the Bloom- 
ingdale World. 


The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation’s reception last week to the ladies 
accompanying the Association of Military 
Surgeons was a brilliant affair. The pres- 
ident, Mrs. Ricker, received, assisted by 
Jobn Harbour, Mrs. Robert Allen Blood, 
Mrs. Grace LeBaron Upham, Mrs. Nella 
I, Daggett, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, and 
Mrs. E, M. Gosse. Refreshments were 
served in the ballroom, Mrs. Lucy Fox, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Orr Williams, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Galpin, Mrs. E, H. Crosby, and Mrs. 
Janet Hill acting as hostesses at the table. 
Mr. Harbour read his paper, ‘Blessed be 
Humor,’ Mrs. Emery sang a group of 
songs, and Odell’s Orchestra played popu- 
lar airs. 

The next meeting of the Boston Wo- 
man’s Press Club will be held June 2, 
with Mrs. Whitaker, 59 Washington Ave., 
Winthrop. Business meeting at 4 P. M.; 
subject (to which each member is invited 
to contribute), “‘How I came into the 
Field of Journalism.”’ 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The Home Club of East Boston has sent 
a travelling library to the mountaineers 
in East Tennessee. 

The Waban (Mass.) Woman’s Club has 
just sent $10 to the Industrial Institute at 
Camphill, Ala., and has contributed $70 
for the art decorations of one of the 
public schools. The club has also sent 
books to the Georgia schools. 

Mrs. Judith W. Smith presided at the 
last meeting for this season of the New 
England Women’s Club, when the election 
resulted in the continuance of the officers 
of last year. It was voted to give $25 
toward vacation schools. The club will 
keep open house from 5 to 8 P. M., in its 
rooms in the New Century Building, dur- 
ing the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Boston. 

The seventh annual reception of the 
Massachusetts Army Nurses’ Association 








will be held in Woolson Hall, New Cen. 
tury Building, 177 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, June 10, from 2 to 5 P. M. 
exercises include a memorial service for 
nurses who have passed away. 

Denver club women have a new deca. 
logue. It was written by a local club wo. 
man for her sisters near at hand, but she 
thinks it will be applicable to women in 
organizations all over the world. All of 
its injunctions are excellent except the 
third, which must doubtless be taken sar. 
castically. First—Thou shalt have no 
other club before this one. Second—Thoy 
shalt not worship any false thing. Thirg 
—Thou shalt swear by the rich. Fourth 
— Remember your club engagements, 
Fifth—Honor thy club sisters. Sixth — 
Thou shalt not murder the king’s English, 
Seventh—Thou shalt not commit blun. 
ders. Eighth—Thou shalt not steal teg. 
cups, nor paint-boxes, nor muffs. Ninth 
—Thou shalt not slander thy neighbor, 
no, nor listen to slander. Tenth—Thoy 
shalt not covet office, 

The Female Charitable Association of 
Baldwinsville, near Syracuse, N. Y., is 
one of the oldest organizations of women 
in the United States. It recently cele. 
brated its eightieth anniversary. It hag 
held its meetings continuously. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the New 
York Woman’s Exchange was celebrated 
recently. The order of the day was Swe- 
dish, in recognition of the fact that the 
first bureau to open under a charter for 
purposes identical with this parent ex. 
change was in Sweden, and was conduct- 
ed for and by Swedish gentlewomen. The 
luncheon was in Swedish fashion, and the 
service was rendered by young girls in 
picturesque Swedish garb. Over a million 
dollars has been paid to needy women by 
the exchange, and through the numerous 
affiliated associations throughout the 
county, whieh the New York Exchange 
has fostered, between five and six millions 
have been thus distributed. In thousands 
of instances hope has been revived, des- 
perate conditions relieved, or a family re- 
united through this helpful, unobtrusive 
agency. F. M. A. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 





(Continued from First Page.) 
And, for the effect of it, I can only say, 
for one, that certainly all my points would 
be sooner carried if women voted.” 

I remember him as a speaker at more 
than one of our early woman suffrage 
meetings. He generously gave at least 
one of his lectures to the young girls of 
the Saturday Morning Club. At the New 
England Wumen’s Club his voice was 
sometimes heard, notably at our celebra- 
tion of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Michael Angelo. That was 
a@ “four hundred’ worth having! Dear 
friends of suffrage, remember him with 
gratitude. Yours for the cause, 

JULIA WARD Howse. 


LETTER FROM GOV, GARVIN, 


Office of the Governor, Providence, | 
R. I., May 25, 1903. § 


It would afford me much pleasure to be 
present at the annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, Al- 
though progress in this section of the 
world seems to be slow, there is no reason 
for discouragement. Most great reforms 
lie fallow for a season, and then, to the 
astonishment of the casual observer, be- 
come prolific without apparent cause, A 
cause, however, always exists, and that 
cause usually is the untiring zeal of the 
few who never lose faith and never cease 
to work. 

You will, I believe, live to see woman 
suffrage expand in New England, as sud- 
denly and mysteriously as a bud bursts 
into blossom. Yours very truly, 

Lucius F, C, GaRvIN. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Chairman 
Executive Committee. 


DR. WITHROW’S ADDRESS, 
Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow said in part: 


Two gentlemen have said to me to- 
night, ‘‘l see you are going to speak at a 
woman suffrage meeting. Isn’t that 
something new for Park St. Church?” I 
answered, ‘‘We do a good many new and 
strange things at Park St. Church.’’ I 
never needed to be converted to equal 
suffrage. When a man says to me, **Do 
you believe in giving the ballot to wom- 
en?”’ I answer, ‘‘No. I believe they ought 
to have it without its needing to be given 
to them.” I look apon my mother, 
daughter and sister as having every in- 
born right that Ihave. Why? 

1, Because women to-day have as much 
intellectual competence as men. If they 
were not competent, they ought not to 
vote. Many of our people are not compe- 
tent. Thousands and thousands of emi- 
grants pour in, and we make haste to 
make citizens of them. Then to turn 
around and say that Julia Ward Howe is 
not as competent as the emigrant who ar- 
rived yesterday—is it not an absurdity? 

2. Because woman’s ballot would be 
morally beneficent. I am surprised that 
every man does not recognize this, Peo- 
ple say it will coarsen women. They say, 
‘*Look at the corruption of politics! You 
don’t want to put your daughter in there.” 
Well, it would be disagreeable in some 
places, but how many noble daughters 
have gone into worse conditions as mis- 
sionaries among the heathen, because 
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they want to help those who need help 
most? When your daughter, asa school- 
girl, reads @ qoepertions saying that she 
wants to help her country, you say, 
“Beautiful child! How patriotic!’’—but 
when she is a little older, and comes up 
with a ballot in her band, you say, ‘‘Go 
home! It will coarsen you.”’ If every 
woman would feel it her duty to exercise 
that quiet influence of the vote, our coun- 
try would be much the better for it. This 
city is certainly not the worse for wom- 
en's school vote. If a woman is compe- 
tent to vote for a school officer, why is 
she no longer fit to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of the same man when he becomes a 
candidate for legislator or Governor? 
What strikes me most is the absurdity 
f it. 

‘ 3. Another reason is that the people 
who rejoice in the slowness of the prog- 
ress of equal suffrage are people in whose 
company I do not greatly care to be. 
They include those who object to it be- 
cause they know that women’s vote 
would bury the saloons seven graves deep. 


Miss Blackwell said that it was odd 
that Dr. Withrow should have used the 
phrase ‘‘seven graves deep,’’ for the num- 
ber of no-license towns in Colorado was 
now seven times as large as when equal 
suffrage was granted. 


Mr. Blackwell said: ‘‘The gentlemen who 
expressed to Dr, Withrow surprise that 
the pastor of Park Street Church should 
speak for suffrage did not know much 
about the history of this church. When 
my wife and I came to live in Boston, in 
1869, its pastor, Rev. Jacob Manning, was 
asuffragist. So was William H. Murray; 
so was Dr. David Gregg. So far as 1 
know, all its pastors for thirty years have 
been in favor of equal suffrage.’’ Mr. 
Blackwell gave a reminiscence of Emer- 
gon and an extract from his article on 
equal suffrage, which have already ap- 
peared in the JOURNAL, 


Captain Arthur Thompson of New 
Hampshire, who was received with warm 
applause, said in part: 


CAPTAIN THOMPSON’S ADDRESS. 


In the New Hampshire Constitutional 
Convention thirteen years ago, the wom- 
en presented a memorial praying for the 
submission of a woman suffrage amend- 
ment. It was referred to a select com- 
mittee of ten, who buried it; and in the 
closing hours of the convention the wom- 
en were given “leave to withdraw.”’ It 
was a very respectable funeral, but it was 
premature, because the body was not 
dead. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eterval years of God are hers. 


This time the Constitutional Convention 
voted almost unanimously to give the 
petitioners for suffrage a hearing in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Mrs. Catt, Miss 
Mary N. Chase, Mr. Blackwell and the 
others were listened to with interest and 
greeted with hearty applause. In spite 
of the utmost efforts of the opponents, 
the convention voted to submit the amend- 
ment. It is a pity that it was not carried; 
but the sterling men who advocated it in 
the convention and the thousands who 
voted for it showed it was a live question. 
Other men said: ‘*We have the ballot, and 
we propose to keep it; and the women may 
wait.’’ But I believe they will not have 
to wait long. 

Freedom’s battle, once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baflled oft, is ever won 


If your cause is a righteous one, put 
your hand to the plough and never look 
back, even if the furrow is long. 


Miss Black well spoke briefly. 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield of the Civic Ser- 
vice House said: 


MR. MEYER BLOOMFIELD’S SPEECH. 


A few days ago, as chairman of the 
great meeting in Faneuil Hall to protest 
against the massacre of the Jews in Rus- 
sia, I had the honor of introducing Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, and his words 
evoked an enthusiasm that made the hall 
ting. Iam glad to be on the same plat- 
form with him again, and to say another 
word for another reform. 

The larger social ideals of the present 
age place home, politics and patriotism in 
anew light. It is to the consideration of 
these new meanings that I beg your brief 
attention, for in them I think we shall find 
the importance of the equal suffrage move- 
ment to our time, and the refutation of 
the opposing arguments. 

Before the political emancipation of 
women can come, there must take place 
in the minds of men an emancipation from 
several ideas which do not seem to share 
the general progressiveness of the present 
time, In a Greek tragedy we are tuld that 
the gods who watch over the sanctity of 
the family bond must give way to the 
higher claims of the gods of the State. 
Social literature of the past quarter of a 
century presents two extreme ideas of the 
family relation. On the one hand, we 
have a strenuous wing of the socialistic 
school suggesting a radical reorganization 
of the family, on the ground that as con- 
stituted to-day, it is the mother of selfish- 
hess, opposing its individualism to the de- 
mands of the commonwealth. On the 
other hand, we have the very orthodox 
and conservative individual who dreads 
the slightest intrusion of public or social 
matters into the cloistered privacy of the 
home. May we not, in temperate judg- 
ment, attempt some compromise between 
these opposing views, finding perhaps the 
golden mean, and bringing about a recon- 
Ciliation between the sacred prerogatives 
of the home and all that it suggests of 
Test, happiness and inspiration, and the 
peculiar insistence of our social obligations 
which will not away from our doorstep? 

In the many mansions of my Father’s 
house is there not one which the social soul 
may enter, welcome, not as a disturber of 
the peace, but as one of the children of the 
house? The husband who takes his wife’s 





serious questioning as to some political oc- 
currence with less seriousness than she 
brings to him, does not understand her 
mind. The father who opposes his daugh- 
ter’s desire to take part in social service, 
robs her of her right to live in a world of 
people and to adjust herself to a larger 
life. Paternal despotism in the household 
is an anachronism to-day. It is surely 
that in our Republic. Democracy begins 
at home. 

Back of this determined and pretty 
thorough protection of the woman in her 
home against the touch of the worldly 
things without, lies an idea that needs re- 
form: “Woman must be kept away from 
the contamination of political life.’ The 
settled belief of some men in the inevitable 
evil and degradation of everything that 
appertains to public affairs amounts to 
something almost religious. 

When we say “It’s politics,” we need 
no dictionary to amplify our meaning. 
Those of us who settle arguments in this 
way are doing our best to further public 
unrighteousness. I wonder why men 
don’t see the scathing criticism of them- 
selves which any such cynical admission 
implies. We protest against the desecra- 
tion of the truly beautiful word ‘‘poli- 
tics.””’ Furthermore, we maintain that 
politics is not a necessary evil, nor is it a 
matter of hard-headed business calcula- 
tion. It is a matter essentially ethical, 
and until we meet political questions on a 
moral plane, we do indeed follow ‘‘wan- 
dering fires,’’ lost in the quagmire. Let- 
ting in the light of honesty and wide- 
spread public intelligence will scatter the 
political parasites, and make the waste 
places bear wholesome fruit. 

The practical business man smiles, and 
says, ‘You do not know politics.””’ He 
thinks that those who refuse to measure 
public affairs in dollars and cents, but 
rather by their ideal importance, must be 
cranks, Isthere any crank so intolerant, 
so extreme, as the crank on dollars and 
cents? These men, however, do not talk 
of polluted politics in their Fourth-of-July 
addresses. I have yet to seea spokesman 
of their school face an audience of men on 
patriotic occasions and tel] them that 
what they do when they cast their pre- 
cious ballot on election day, the emblem 
of civic sovereignty. 1s merely taking 
their annual political mud-bath in order 
to keep the body politic in good health. 
No, not a man believes a word of his cyni- 
cism when he sneers at political life. His 
occasional and his official enthusiasms 
give the lie to all such cynicism. 

But we are told that the caucus, the 
primary, the convention, is not fit for wo- 
man’s presence. Then let us clean the 
caucus; let us improve the primaries and 
the conventions. The time is ripe for 
these political reforms, and when these 
institutions are what they should be, a 
very familiar objection to woman suffrage 
will fall to the ground, These reforms 
must come for our own sake; they must 
come soon if representative government 
is to be nv mockery. Every city is learn- 
ing that one woman with an interest in 
politics is worth more than one hundred 
men with mere interests in politics. He 
who runs may read this lesson. 

Woman suffrage is not a question of 
politics; it is a question of statesmansbhip. 
Patriotism demands her enlistment in the 
ranks of militant citizenship. Patriotism 
is neither warfare nor ancestor-worship. 
The heroism of the forefathers is not a 
discharge from duty on the part of their 
descendants. We have no right to shine 
by their reflected light; our business is to 
carry torches in our own day and genera- 
tion. Patriotism is daily work, honestly 
done, is service, is fellow feeling, is love 
of what our country may be, because of 
what we try to make it. Is this not wo- 
man’s place? What do we mean by wo- 
man’s place, in the Anglo-Saxon tongue? 
I can understand its meanivg where the 
caste system prevails. But amongst us, 
wherever woman’s mind, nature, charac- 
ter and ability can be of service to her- 
self and humanity, there lies her place, 
and it is to our common loss that any one 
stands in her way. 

We do not trust ourselves, we do not 
trust our neighbor. The newspapers tell 
us that democracy has failed in the great 
American cities. Democracy has not been 
given even a fighting chance. Let us try 
democracy for a change, before we dare 
to breathe a word of despair. More faith 
in ourselves, more faith in our neighbor, 
is what this solemn week of Emerson’s 
Centenary brings home to our inmost 
heart. 

Some men despair of the ballot as an 
efficient instrument of reform. They tell 
us that there are other, nobler, better 
ways of achieving the result. We know 
that legislation is not a panacea. We 
know that the spirit is higher than the 
letter. We do not need more law, but 
rather to simplify our law-making bodies, 
and expedite public business. But I 
should like to tell these men that, if we 
need less law, we need more active citi- 
zens; that, if our political household has 
been hopelessly untidy for so long, per- 
haps the woman, with her orderly genius, 
will set it right. To the average man, the 
business of conducting an ordinary city 
department is nothing but a job; to a 
woman, it is a responsibility. 

We are not yet ready to despair of the 
ballot. It does possess efficiency. The 
great industrial associations of our time, 
the trades-union here and in England, the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany, for 
a long time contemptuous of political ac- 
tion, are rushing into the political arena 
and exhausting every effort to make their 
ballots bring the fulfillment of their sucial 
aspirations. A renaissance of faith in the 
value of the fullest suffrage has taken 
place amongst them, —— as they do, 
that the ballot is not only a safeguard 
against oppression, but is the speediest 
instrument of social justice and effective 
reform. 

I have watched with deepest interest 





the changes which have taken place in the 
six or seven working-girls’ unions, com- 








prising some six hundred workers in the 

rer garment-trades, organized in the 
Civic Service House. These good, simple, 
hard-working girls, living heretofore in 
isolation, grinding out their day’s monot- 
onous toil, by and-by to change it for a 
monotony even more relentless, but which 
at least will bring the daily bread and its 
portion of joy not of this world—I have 
seen these inarticulate natures unfold 
with the quickening a of organiza- 
tion, of doing something together, of 
catching the invigoration of common ac- 
tion for the good of all. With the awak- 
ening of their interests and their self- 
respect came assertion of individuality, 
new demands, and an outlook upon the 
world. They were fortunate in their 
leaders, their secretaries; all Harvard 
men, expressing their social sympathies 
in volunteer service for the welfare of 
these working girls. A desire to learn 
was met with classes and lectures. The 
leisure half-holiday was in one instance 
spent in a memorable visit to Wellesley, 
where the students provided bountiful en- 
tertainment and high companionship. 
These enlarged activities and new associ- 
ations have been a liberal education, 
Their homes will be the better for this 
larger contact. 

When the dumb women who toil find 
their voices and their souls, as these girls 
have. you will find recruits in the tene- 
ments as well as in the parlors; your 
cause will find its champions in the Ghet- 
to as well as in the Back Bay. More and 
more will they come to your hospitable 
standard,—for it means Democracy. 


MRS, OPDALE’S ADDRESS, 


In the absence of Mrs. Susan S_ Fessen- 
den, Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale of Wiscon- 
sin made the closing address. She said 
in part: 

If you are consistent in your life, you 
will help us five hundred times more than 
by speaking on this platform and then 
going home and being inconsistent. A 
woman minister converted me to equal 
suffrage, not by her preaching, but by her 
life. She had two children, a boy and a 
girl. Did she send the boy to Harvard 
and the girl to Wellesley or Vassar? No; 
she said, ‘*They shall go to a coéducation- 
al college,’’ and she sent them to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The boy was eleven 
months older than his sister. He said to 
his mother, ‘‘While we are in college, 
you would better let me carry the pocket- 
book. Guen knows nothing about mon- 
ey.’ His mother said, **Have I brought 
you up in an equal rights household to 
hear you say this? If Guen does not 
know anything about money, it is time 
for her to learn.”’ 

Mrs, Opdale instanced the number of 
drunken men she had seen in Boston as 
showing the need of women’s vote. 

The audience, led by John Hutchinson, 
sang ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ and the meeting 
adjourned. a. 8. B 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New YorRK, MAy 26, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Saturday of last week the annnal 
meeting of the Long Island Council of 
Women’s Clubs took place at Huntington, 
Long Island. It was quite a journey from 
this city to that pretty and historic vil- 
lage, but as plenty of friends were met on 
the way there was no lack of pleasant in- 
terchange of news and views to enliven 
the time. The delegates had a special 
train, which stopped at every point where 
club members wished to join the excur- 
sion. The day was perfect, cool, but 
with radiant sunshine, and the country, 
dotted with villages and widespread with 
farms, was lovely, despite the dry weather. 

When we reached the old town, special 
trolley cars conveyed us to the Central 
Presbyterian Church, where the meetings 
were held. This pretty building was 
charmingly decorated with green branches 
and great wreaths of snow-ball blossoms 
caught with yellow ribbons. The plat- 
form was a bower with palms and laurel 
branches and bunches of seringa and 
suow-ball blooms. Large delegations 
were present, representing more than 80 
clubs. 

Mrs. Talbot-Perkins, chairman for the 
year, presided with admirable dignity and 
dispatch, so that the business was all 
transacted before the departure of the 
afternoon train. Miss Pauline Goldmark, 
of the Consumers’ League, spoke on 
“Child Labor,’’ in the morning, and after 
an interim for luncheon the subject of 
‘Women in Administrative Positions”’ 
was taken up. This was presented by 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, who told of the 
good work done by women in all the po- 
sitions which they have been permitted 
to fill. She told of the high offices held 
by them in other countries. Miss Annie 
V. Room described her work as a proba- 
tion officer, in which position 184 different 
cases had come under her observation. 
There was a symposium on ‘‘The Function 
of a Country Club.” Some delightful 
music and many more interesting events 
followed, of which there is not space to 
tell. When the time came to go to our 
train, as the trolley cars were slow in 
starting, some of us amused ourselves by 
asking the conductor to ‘‘step lively.” 
He looked a little surprised at this ap- 
peal, but when it was explained to him 
that as he was always asking women to 
“step lively,’’ we thought that now we 
had the chance we would ask him to do 





the same thing, he joined in the laughter 
at the little joke. 

On May 7, at Rochester, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Charles R. 
Skinner made an address at a meeting of 
teachers. His subject was “Politics in 
Schools,’’ and in the course of his remarks 
he emphatically reasserted his belief in 
woman suffrage. He said: 

Is it patriotic for educated men to 
stand aloof and let the parties be man- 
aged by the uneducated? You may say 
this is a strange doctrine to present to the 
teachers of our schools. But is not the 
school the place to teach our children 
about politics, and not leave them to learn 
it on the streets? Because the teacher is 
a woman is vo reason she should not 
know about practical politics. I am not 
one of those who object to an educated 
suffrage which would permit to the wom- 
en teachers the same right that the ones 
they teach will enjoy. 

This metropolis is gay with banners and 
agog with public meetings in honor of the 
250th anniversary of the adoption of the 
first charter declaring New York to be a 
city. Innumerable addresses will be de- 
livered, of which only a fractional part 
will be by women. Still, they will have 
some recognition in the schools, which 
are everywhere holding ceremonies in 
commemoration of the day. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


On and after June 6 the office of the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL will close at 1 P. M. 
on Saturdays. 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper contributes to the 
N. Y. Independent of May 21 a series of 
extracts from private letters of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton to Miss Anthony, 
which are racy and rich. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
will open in New York Sept. 2. The 
subjects discussed will be Phrenology, the 
Artof Character Reading; Anatomy; Phys- 
iology; Physiognomy; Heredity; Hygiene, 
etc. Address, 24 East 22d St., New York, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co. 


Mrs. Lorraine J. Pitkin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary Board of Lady Man- 
agers of the World’s Fair Fraternal Build- 
ing Association, has been elected depart- 
ment commander of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps of the Illinois G. A. R. Mrs, Pit- 
kin has been identified with fraternal 
movements for the last twenty-five years. 


The great strike of the waiters in the 
restaurants of Chicago was precipitated 
by the managers employing forty-three 
women to take the places of men who 
were discharged. The men were fully 
justified in striking. What right have 
women to crowd into the purely masculine 
employment of waiting on the table? 
This thing of women’s taking away men’s 
occupations has got to be stopped.—Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper in N. Y. Sun. 


The Journal of Education, Boston, A. E. 
Winship, editor, will issue on June 25a 
Convention Number, which will be sent 
free toany teacher on application. It will 
contain the largest number of pictures of 
literary apd historic interest in Boston, 
Cambridge, Salem, Concord, Lexington, 
Medford, Plymouth, Somerville, Quincy, 
Marblehead, Brookline, Newton, Water- 
town, Milton, Revere, Hingham, and 
Wellesley, ever published in any paper. 
Write early to Journal of Education, 29-A 
Beacon Street, Poston. 








SUMMER HOMES ON THE BOSTON AND 
ALBANY RAILROAD 

Is the title of a 24-page illustrated and de- 
scriptive folder issued by the Passenger 
Department of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, containing a complete list of 
hotels and summer boarding-houses along 
the line of that road. It is richly illus- 
trated with half-tone cuts of mountains, 
lakes, waterfalls, stage-roads, etc., and 
all prospective summer tourists will find 
it most interesting. A copy may be se- 
cured by addressing A. S. Hanson, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass. 











Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 


MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Near College Grounds 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarrioT T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


POPS 


50—Grand Orchestra — 50 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Conductor. 


Every Evening, except Saturday, 8 to 11. Admis 
sion 50c, Reserved ts 25c extra. Tel. B.B.1492 


— 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 











A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she bas seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

- Cuba and the Cubans. 

. The Land of the Incas. 

. The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Sovial Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
Character,Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
1c. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


AD Teepe 


10. 
11. 


12. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
pera America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISNHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1973. 


JOHNSON & SMITH 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsTEIN, the Australian delegate ta 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarne, Australia. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stonz Buackwe.t, and 
Lucy E. Antuory. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Be it we prove the weaker with our swords; 
Truth only needs to be for once spoke out, 
And there’s such music in her, such strange 

rhythm 
As makes men’s memories her joyous slaves. 
Get but the truth once uttered, and ’tis like 
A star new-born, that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 


—_~ 


REJOICE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


“‘Rejoice!’’ said the Sun; ‘I will make thee 





gay 
With glory and gladness and holiday. 
I am dumb, O man, and [ need thy voice.”’ 
But man would not rejoice. 


“Rejoice in thyself,” said he, ‘‘O Sun! 
For thy daily course is a lordly one. 
In thy lofty place, rejoice if thou can ; 
For me, I am only a man.”’ 


“Rejoice!” said the Wind, ‘‘I am free and 
strong; 

I will wake in thy heart an ancient song; 

Hear the roaring woods, my organ noise!"’ 

But man would not rejoice. 


“Rejoice, O Wind, ia thy strength,” said he, 
“‘For thou fulfillest thy destiny. 

Shake the forest, the faint flowers fan; 

For me, I am only a man.” 


“Rejoice!’’ said the Night, ‘with moon and 
star! 

The Sun and the Wind are gone afar; 

I am here, with rest and dreams of choice.”’ 

But man would not rejoice. 


For he said, *‘What is rest to me, I pray, 

W hose labor brings no gladsome day? 

He only should dream who has hope behind. 
Alas for me and my kind!” 


Then a voice that came not from moon or 
star, 

From the Sun or the Wind roving afar, 

Said, ‘Man, I am with thee—hear my voice.” 

And man said, ‘‘I rejoice!" 





THE WHITE AND THE RED ROSE. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


In Heaven's happy bowers 
There blossom two flowers, 

One with fiery glow 

And one as white as snow; 
While lo! before them stands, 
With pale and trembling hands, 
A spirit who must choose 

One, and one refuse 


These blossoms two 

Wet with heavenly dew— 

The Gentle Heart is one, 

And one is Beauty's own; 

And the spirit here that stands 
With pale and trembling hands, 
Before to-morrow's morn 

Will be a child new-born, 

Will bea mortal maiden 

With earthly sorrows laden. 
But of these shining flowers 
That bloom in heavenly bowers, 
To-day she still may choose 
One, and one refuse. 


Will she pluck the crimson flower 
And win Beauty’s dower? 

Will she choose the better part 
And gain the Gentle Heart? 
Awhile she weeping waits 
Within those pearly gates. 

Alas! the mortal maiden 

With earthly sorrow laden; 

Her tears afresh they start— 

She has chosen the Gentle Heart. 


And now the spirit goes, 

In her breast the snow-white rose. 
When bark! a voice that calls 
Within the garden walls: 

“Thou didst choose the better part, 
Thou hast won the Gentle Heart— 
Lo, now to thee ia given 
The red rose of Heaven!” 





—_——_o- 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


A Turkish Girl’s Story. 


[This true story was written by a Turkish girl 
named Z >reh, and was translated from the Turco 
Arabic by lagovas Bsdan, a Greek friend of 
hers. Zoreb has written a good deal of poetry, 
some of which has been translated into French 
and published in French magazines. One poem 
attracted the attention of Anatole France. She 
is said to be an exceptional Turkish girl, as fair- 
complexioned as an Englishwoman, and with a 
face of much intelligence.) 

It is the custom of men in our country 
to treat women with contempt. The con- 
dition of women there is pitiful. We are 
slaves, closely confined within the gloomy 
walls of the seraglio. It is our duty to 
suffer, yet to forbear. Endurance is one 
of the principal virtues of which our sex 
must be possessed. The attitude of our 
law toward us is negative and unfavora- 
ble. No legal proceeding can be taken 
against the perpetrator of injustice and 
cruelty. The only supreme tribunal to 
which our women can appeal is our reli- 
gion, and even our religion is indifferent 
to the assertion of our right to a share 
of our homes. Our homes are nothing 
but prison houses, closely guarded by de- 
graded eunuchs. 

Custom has such firm control of our 
men that even many fathers are as vindic- 
tively cruel as husbands are. They may 


be enlightened, they may be affectionate, 
they may regard the cruelties of others 
with contempt and disdain, yet they are 
not free enough from tbe clutches of Ori- 
ental custom to show their family affec- 
tion in a practical way. Often man is 
a helpless victim of our conventionali- 
ties. 

Civilization has no power to better the 
desperate situation of our women. It 
cannot penetrate the iron walls of the se- 
raglio. High ambitions are unknown to 
us. The only ambition of a Turkish wo- 
man is to be the greatest favorite of the 
husband whose favor is competed for by 
numerous other wives. It is not the hus 
band's love that is sought, but his favor. 
He is the monarch, the sovereign of the 
house. He inspires his wives with terror 
instead of love. He can expel or divorce 
as many of his unfortunate dependents as 
he pleases, and he can marry as many 
times as his circumstances permit. 

Woman in our country is generally re- 
garded and treated as one of man’s neces- 
sities. She is shut off from the enjoy- 
ments of life. Civilization cannot find en- 
trance to the seraglio. Whatever of civ- 
ilization or refinement she enjoys has not 
penetrated from outside, but is acquired 
within, 

When a Turkish woman becomes con- 
scious of her desperate position, at first 
she revolts against the object of her ter- 
ror; but, upon the sudden realization of 
her inferiority and the helplessness of her 
situation, she submits humbly, enthralled 
by the irresistible ‘‘Genius of Oriental 
Custom,’’ and, from that time on, her 
plans and deliberations are visionary and 
secret. 

In tracing the progress by which the 
emancipation of woman has advanced 
from its rude origin to its perfection, we 
are struck, amidst the diversities occa- 
sioned by government, climate, and edu- 
cation, with the singular coincidence of 
certain phenomena attending its different 
stages, which have given a kind of uni- 
formity to its history in all ages and coun- 
tries. And I think the infancy of the 
emancipation of woman is everywhere 
characterized by a superabundance of in- 
cidents and circumstances. 

Ignorant of the laws that regulate the 
course of the spiritual and moral world, 
by which we are afterwards enabled al- 
most to control our family functions, we 
at first regard ourselves as inferior beings 
in the chain of existences by which we be- 
lieve ourselves surrounded. We humble 
ourselves before the object of our terror. 
In the course of time, degraded by the 
perpetual submission of our will and re- 
striction of our reason, we endow the 
man alone with will and intelligeace. 

Confined within the gloomy walls of the 
seraglio, unable to broaden her views by 
the constant exchange of familiar, pleas- 
ant, and moral ideas, the Turkish woman 
remains childlike, innocent, and often 
ignorant. 

Having no resource in literature, no 
ambition in regard to the concerns of her 
home,—because her home is shared by 
numerous other unfortunate companions, 
--she becomes an idle gossiper and quar- 
reller. She indulges a reckless gaiety in 
the midst of all the intolerable dreariness 
of her life. She sits and talks supersti- 
tiously. 

My own condition was tolerable com- 
pared with the miserable circumstances 
of others. I was the object of other girls’ 
envy. My father having been educated in 
Germany, his ideas were broad and lofty. 
Unlike other Turks, be appreciated the 
pleasure of home, He was an avowed dis- 
believer in polygamy, an old soldier, a 
veteran of the Crimean war, and during 
the last three months of that great war 
was the Commander-General of the Second 
Division of Central Turkey. He retired 
from service at the age of sixty-nine, but 
four years later he was offered the com- 
mand of our military forces, then in Crete. 
This my father refused, as he was in sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate inhabitants of 
that renowned island. This rendered him 
odious ip the eyes of our Sultan and a 
good many other Voukela, 

My mother, though brought up in a 
seraglio, was only fifteen when she mar- 
ried my father, and therefore she had 
every opportunity to broaden her narrow 
ideas. She was not educated enough to 
comprehend the details of the fine 
arts, but she had no prejudice against 
modern ideas and improvements. Con- 
scious of the inferiority of her intelligence 
to my father’s prudence and wisdom, and 
out of respect and admiration for him, 
she voluntarily relinquished her claim of 
tutorship over us. She was obedient, 
much respected, beloved, happy, and an 
ideal mother. 

I had three brothers and two sisters, 
My eldest brother, Moudjavvir, was forty- 
three when he was exiled to Arabia, 
where he was killed by Arabs. He was a 
colonel in the army of the First Division, 
and a law student. He was educated in 
France. In his twentieth year, having re- 
turned to Constantinople after four years’ 





absence, he enlisted in the army, and 





remained in it until three years ago, when 
he met hie fate at the hands of the Arabs. 
My youngest brother, Fuad, was twenty- 
six, and a captain in the army. My sis- 
ters Soureyya and Perouyyeb and myself 
were nursed by two Swiss ladies. When 
Soureyya, my eldest sister, attained the 
age of fifteen, she was sent to Switzerland 
to study. After three years’ absence she 
returned; then, as 1 had attained the age 
of fifteen, two months after Soureyya’s 
return, 1 left for England. But as the 
British climate did not agree with my 
health, after three months’ stay I left for 
Germany, and four years afterward I re- 
turned to my home at Constantinople, at 
the age of nineteen. I have another 
brother, Zaphire, nicknamed Kablan (the 
tiger), as he was wild and adventurous. 
His occupation is that of a merchant, 
after the Arabian fashion. I cannot re- 
member seeing him until six months after 
my return from Germany. He was a mer- 
chant trading between Constantinople and 
Central Africa. 

Up to eighteen he was, as my mother 
used to say, ‘‘a God-fearing man.’’ In his 
nineteenth year, when my father was ap- 
pointed Governor of Mecca, my brother 
began his present career, and three years 
afterwards, when my father was recalled 
to Constantinople, Zaphire stayed behind. 
As he is the only character in my narra- 
tive, and the only survivor of those calam- 
ities to which our family fell victims, it 
is fitting to give a description of his per- 
sonality, and a full explanation of his 
occupation; for there is a peculiarity, 
which may interest the reader, even in 
his business as an African or Arabian (or 
both) merchant. 

The word merchant in Arabia or Africa 
suggests something very different from 
that quiet, prudent, and diligent person- 
age who, while his argosies are afloat on 
the ocean, remains seated in a snug apart- 
ment, counting the silent growth of wealth 
cent by cent. The Arabian or African 
trader, on the contrary, must accompany 
his investments to their remotest destina- 
tion, and through all the perilous and 
desolate tracts that intervene. He must 
renounce every local attachment, all love 
of country. His home is wherever the 
human foot can wander. His sole delight 
soon comes to be centered in his roving 
and irregular life, and even at an advanced 
age, and after passing through number- 
less dangers, his mind is often wholly oc- 
cupied in planning new expeditions. To 
the character of a wanderer he must add 
another: passing througb unknown re- 
gions which own no law but that of the 
strongest, and by routes everywhere beset 
with predatory hordes, he must arm him- 
self and his followers, and must defend as 
a warrior what he has earned as a mer- 
chant. Unhappily, as in the case of my 
brother Zaphire, he does not stop there; 
but, imitating those with whom he con- 
sorts, he learns at last to consider plunder 
asa cheap and even honorable mode of 
replenishing his stores. His merchandise 
consisting of slaves, obtained always orig- 
inally by violence, it becomes an obvious 
economy to be the captor, rather than the 
purchaser. Provided, in short, he can 
make up a valuable assortment, he cares 
not whether it be acquired by money or 
blood. He is equally at home plundering 
the defenceless, driving an honest trade, 
or fighting like a hero on the field of bat- 
tle. Thief, merchant, peddler, prince, 
robber, law-giver, lord, and warrior, he 
holds himself equally ready, according to 
circumstances, to act in any of these ca- 
pacities. His followers, being constantly 
armed and in movement, become a sort of 
little standing army, and by their guns— 
the terror of the Negro—acquire a very 
formidable military character. As the 
buying and selling prices in these regions 
are in the ratio of 200 to 600, to say noth- 
ing of what is paid for by blows, the mer- 
chant who carries life and property safely 
through a series of such adventures gen- 
erally acquires great wealth, and often 
rivals the pomp of kings. Sometimes he 
also acquires liberal and enlarged views, 
and a spirit of humanity foreign to the 
course of life in which he is involved. 

Of this bad class my brother Zaphire is 
rather a favorable specimen. He has ac- 
cumulated immense wealth, and influence 
rivalling even the Sultan of the tribes in 
those desolate regions. To the tribes 
amongst whom he trades he is so liberal 
and generous that he is considered almost 
as their common benefactor. 

At the time of my return from Germany 
we were expecting him every day. But 
on account of the Dursy uprising in Syria, 
his caravan had to wait in Palestine. So 
he got home six months after the time we 
were expecting him, Of course he did not 
enter Constantinople with that barbaric 
pomp. He was attired in a black suit, 
and in European style. The first week 
we kept him busy telling us his innumer 
able adventures. Our former knowledge 
of Arabia or Africa, which we had ac- 
quired through text-books, was perfected. 
It was a new Arabia and a new Africa 
with which he acquainted us. He de- 
scribed their local conditions, and _pic- 





tured their beautiful mountains and val- 
leys, rivers and lakes, and their other 
scenery 80 grapically that Soureyya and I 
asked him to take us there. 

Thus we spent a whole week besieging 
my brother with many questions, which 
he condescendingly answered. But justa 
week after his arrival at Constantinople, 
his majesty the Sultan summoned him to 
his presence. Of course we had no idea 
of the Sultan’s purpose. I myself thought 
that he probably desired a little informa- 
tion concerning the geographical position 
of his European possessions near Tri 
poli. But his purpose proved to be far 
from what I had imagined. When my 
brother returned after almost five hours, 
I saw disappointment and anger ino his 
face. My two brothers, Moudjavvir and 
Fuad, were at home awaiting Zaphire’s 
return, When Zapbire came up-stairs he 
walked into our library. My father and 
my two brothers followed him. They 
closed the doors, and even the blinds. My 
father immediately came out of the room 
and ordered our guardsman Moustapha to 
light the lamps. 

At last it was near midnight. My 
mother and youngest sister had retired. 
Soureyya was still busy reading in my 
bedroom, I was in Fuad’s studio, next 
to the library where my father and broth- 
ers were in secret council. It was the 
first time in my life that I had stayed up 
so late. I had never before heard the 
whistle of the night watchman. Twice he 
passed by under our window, swinging 
his yard-long club right and left, and giv- 
ing a kick at every door, as a runaway 
convict from an insane asylum would. It 
was a dismal night. There was nothing 
to be seen but visible and gloomy dark- 
ness. I opened the window and ascended 
the balcony. Never before had I had the 
opportunity to sally forth as I did that 
night, It was the beginning of my ad- 
ventures. It was the first violation of 
our customs, I walked to the extreme 
left end of the balcony, and leaned out to 
get a glimpse of the water front, which I 
had seen only twice. I thought how hap- 
py I should be if I could only go on the 
streets with my brother Fuad and see our 
great metropolis. 1 felt myself a stranger 
in my own city. Meantime I could not 
help sympathizing with other girls of my 
age, who had not even the privilege of en- 
joying the love and company of their 
fathers and brothers at home. 

My meditations were suddenly inter- 
rupted. I noticed a black figure moving 
down the street. But when it passed the 
solitary kerosene lamp in front of Mouzaf- 
fer Pasha’s palace, about a hundred yards 
from us, it disappeared. It appeared 
again when it approached our gate. This 
time it looked like a walking parcel. Ev- 
idently it was the figure of a woman 


tightly wrapped in a red Zarr. I knew it 
was a woman in desperation. She was 


murmuring something, but as the balcony 
on which I was standing was very high 
above the street, I could not distinguish 
what she was saying. She suddenly 
stopped at our gate, and attempted to 
hide herself behind one of the globe- 
shaped stones before our door, At first I 
could not make anything of this. I looked 
down, and I was going to speak to her, 
when suddenly the thought struck me 
that someone must be on her track. I 
stood in suspense for a minute or two. 
But at last I made up my mind. I sprang 
back into the studio and rushed down- 
stairs to Bekir’s room, But I was careful 
to make as little noise as possible, for 
fear of waking my mother and my sister 
Perouyyeh, whose bed-chambers were 
near the hallway. I went down-stairs, 
but Bekir was sound asleep. I thought 
by the time he woke up it would be too 
late to protect that poor woman. There- 
fore, without further deliberation, I 
rushed and opened one side of the heavy 
gate. Superstitious fear had no influence 
over me. In ordinary times I should not 
have dared to go from one room to an- 
other without being attended by some 
form of superstitious delusion. But in 
this case, in my extreme excitement, I 
defied all apprehension, At first, keeping 
my right hand on the latch of the side of 
the heavy gate, my feet inside the door, 
my head outside, I hastily inspected both 
sides of the street as far as I could see 
As it was near morning, the kerosene 
lamps were almost out. Far away down 
the street, at the corner of the square, 
where stood the magnificent palaces of 
many @ Pasha, a dark figure (or so I 
thought) was standing motionless. 

I looked at it for a few minutes to see 
if it would move, and, if it did, in what 
direction. It suddenly started toward 
me. Excited by this sight, I walked 
towards the globe-shaped stone and found 
a young, exceedingly young woman, lying 
on the ground between the stone and one 
of the marble pillars under the balcony on 
which I had been standing. When I bent 
my head down, holding out my hands, 
she did not move, neither was she agitat- 
ed by my sudden appearance. She seemed 
to be expecting that someone would 
come. Once again I looked behind, and 





saw that the black figure was making jt, 
way toward us, but slowly. Then I seizeq 
her hand, and said, in excitement: “Come, 
sister, come in. Someone is coming.” | 
could not see her face, but her black eyes 
were shining. She did not answer, but 
when I repeated my invitation in a stjjj 
more frantic way, she showed a Willing. 
ness to accompany me. What surprised 
me most was that she did not show ag 
much interest in her flight as I. But 
soon this was explained. 

I thought she was cold and unconscious, 
I helped her to get up. In an instant we 


-were both inside our yard. Holding her 


against the granite stone upon which the 
heavy sides of the gate were hinged, | 
closed the door. Then, I almost holding 
her in my arms, as she was becoming weak. 
er and weaker, we both with considerable 
difficulty went as far as the first huge 
marble pillar. Between the first and sec. 
ond pillars, opposite the entrance of Be. 
kir’s room, suspended from the arched 
ceiling by an old black chain, there was 
an olive-oil candle. Under its dim light, 
I laid her on a roughly-carved wooden 
‘*Kanepa’’ bedstead on an old mattress, 
After covering her with an old rug, I told 
her to be silent until I went upstairs to 
acquaint my father and brothers with that 
night’s adventure. Butshe held my hand 
between her trembling hands, and almost 
in a whisper said, ‘‘Do not, sister. You 
may find me dead when you return,” 
This for the first time struck terror to my 
heart. Then I knew that she must have 
been wounded. 

She became more and more desperate, 
I could see death glaring in her eyes. I 
could not persuade her to let my hand go, 
and I could not stand and watch her die, 
for I saw she was treading the dismal 
path of death. Putting my left hand un- 
der her head, as I saw she wanted to sit 
up, I asked her if she would tell me who 
she was, so that we could inform her rela- 
tives. She smiled—I can never forget 
that smile. Almost four years have passed 
since that time, yet there is not a day 
when I am not terrorized by that dismal 
and calamitous sight. I lost all self-con- 
trol, and was going to cry for help, when 
she said, ‘‘Don’t be afraid, my dear. I 
am only a poor helpless woman.’’ Then 
she began to whisper in such a low tone 
that I could not understand a word of it. 
Yet I regained my courage, and resolved 
to stand by her. 

I knew she was dying. Meantime, I 
wanted to know the cause of this desper- 
ate undertaking. In a civilized country, 
where the rights of women are respected 
and their complaints listened to, this kind 
of midnight sally may not be regarded as 
extraordinary; but in our country it is 
somethipg unusual. Therefore, it was 
important that I should kaow the circum- 
stances, and hear from her dying lips the 
name of the brute who had forced this 
innocent woman out of her home at such 
an hour, and wounded her, So, first in- 
voking the help of heaven that I might 
be enabled to stand the strain of this 
strange midnight calamity, then pressing 
her drooping head against my breast, | 
asked her what her husband’s name was. 
First she looked up into my face with a 
pitiful and passionate look. Breathlessly 
I waited for an answer. Then she smiled 
sarcastically; this again made my blood 
run cold. I suddenly removed my left 
hand from under her head, and tried with 
all my force to free my right hand from 
her clutches. The more I tried the more 
she clung to it. She began to laugh, 
louder and louder. It seemed like a night- 
mare; it was a dreadful experience. | at- 
tempted to cry for help, but my voice was 
choked. I could not make myself heard. 
It seemed to me that I was at the mercy 
ofadragon. I lost necessary self-control. 
It was not intentional, neither was it the 
result of anger, but ali I know is that I 
struck her. This proved decisive, She 
let go of my hand, and began to cry. 

By this time that figure I had seen com- 
ing toward us from the square was at our 
door. It was the watchman. He had seen 
us outside our gate, and, having evidently 
taken us for burglars, he ravg our guards- 
man Bekir’s bell thrice. This was a time- 
ly relief. In my excitement I had forgot- 
ten that Bekir’s room was only a few 
yards from us, and the bedstead that the 
woman was lying on was the one Bekir 
used to sit on during the day, and smoke 
his yard-long pipe. In a minnte, armed 
to the teeth, Bekir rushed out of his 
room. When she saw Bekir, taking him 
for her husband, she began, crying and 
sobbing, to say, ‘Nadir Yendy, Nadir 
Yendy! I have only afew minutes in this 
world. Leave me to Allah!’? Then she 
repeated the last Confession of our Faith 
in quick succession. 

Bekir understood the situation better 
than I had. He first ran to the door. | 
do not know what he told the night watch- 
man. He immediately returned, Taking 
her tender hand in his, he asked her, “18 
Nadir Yendy your husband?” and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, ‘‘Are you the 
daughter of Kerim Yendy? Is your 
mother Rishunny Hanoum?’’ In answer 
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ll these questions she nodded, signify- | pression, she “answered back’’ to her | Bekir coming toward the garden gate. I 
raion husband. Upon this he went out to/| was bewildered. I called my sisters and NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Bekir, with tears in his eyes, turned 
and tried to make me remember her pa- 
rents. But she interrupted him with wild 
lamentations. This time she was raving; 
per eyes were like those of an insane per- 
son. She tried to get up. Her rolling 
e) eballs regarded me. I was her object 
She began to curse me, and when Bekir 
tried to pacify her, she became more des- 
perate and uncontrollable. She cast an- 
other revengeful glance at me, and rolling 
her eyeballs fearfully, she began, ‘You 
call me a murderess. No, lam not! I 
am not @ murderess! No!” Then, sud- 
denly changing her countenance, ina low 
tone she whispered, ‘‘Three days ago I 
gave birth to a girl. Poor child, fateful 
child! You were destined to suffer as I 
bave done; now you are with the angels 
in heaven.”’ 

Bekir and I tried to catch every word 
she uttered. She was subdued once more, 
and when she noticed that we were listen- 
ing to her, she resumed, confidentially and 
jn a tone of self-justification, ‘*Yes, I mur- 
dered her, poor child. Think ofa mother 
murdering her own child! 
poor child!’ With these words on her 
lips she died. 

Icovered my face with my hands and 
turned away. In an instant Bekir, taking 
me in his arms, carried me up-stairs. I 
felt secure in his arms, but that heart- 
rending scene was before my eyes. When 
we were up In the centre of Divan Hanek, 
lasked Bekir to take meto Fuad’s studio, 
where I was before. When I entered the 
room, I threw myself into anarmchair. I 
told Bekir, before telling anything to my 
father and brothers, to go back down 
stairs and tell Moustapha, who was in the 
habit of sleeping at the extreme end of 
our garden in a little room over the car- 
riage gate. 

As soon as Bekir left, I opened the fold- 
ing door between the studio and the libra 
ry, where my father and brothers were in 
secret council. As I entered the library I 
was surprised to find them all sound 
asleep. Father was in the big arm chair, 
Zaphire on the floor on a rug at the foot 
of Moses’s statue between the windows, 
Fuad reclined against the table, and 
Moudjavver on the sofa. I walked direct 
to Fuad, with whom I was on more inti- 
mate terms, and putting my hand lightly 
on his shoulder, I shook him gently. He 
rubbed his eyes, sat erect on his chair, 
and looked up into my face. He turned 
his head, looked toward the window, and, 
taking my hand, he said, ‘Why, Zohrah! 
What made you get up so early?” I told 
him very important business had kept me 
up all night long, and asked him to come 
out with me, so that I could explain it all 
in his own studio, I took him back to his 
room through the same folding doors I 
had opened. Ina few minutes I had told 
him everything that had happened that 
night. By this time Bekir, accompanied 
by Moustapha, returned. I was tired and 
frightened. In ten minutes every member 
of our family, men, women and servants, 
wereup. Father ordered my two sisters 
to stay with me, while the rest went down 
to identify the woman, I was nervous 
and wakeful. Buta hot drink which my 
elder sister prepared for me soon put me 
to sleep. 

It was eleven in the morning when I 
awoke. I found myself in a different 
room. One of our female servants was 
watching me. The terrible incident of 
the night seemed to me like a night-mare, 
I felt well rested. My attendant came to 
my bedside and told me that it was din- 
her time, and the family were at dinner. 
I jumped out of bed and asked ber to help 
me dress. When I walked into the din- 
ing room they all got up. Evidently they 
thought I was ill, I sat between my 
mother and the nurse at the table. Of 
course I was anxious to find out what 
had happened while I was asleep. They 
all seemed sad and gloomy. I could not 
understand whether it was the result of 
last night’s secret conference, or whether 
they were impressed by the tragedy. To 
my utmost grief I heard all, 

The woman was the daughter of Kerim 
Yendy, an influential merchant. Sbe had 
been only fourteen when she was 
given to Nadir Yendy as his wife. Her 
name was Reamileh. Like all the rest of 
our young brides, she had shed bitter 
tears on the day of her marriage. She 
was to be the sixteenth wife of Nadir 
Yendy. He was over fifty-six years old. 
Reamileh was one of the miserable creat- 
ures that suffer in seraglios. After a 
year of her fatal marriage, when the time 
for her delivery approached, her husband 
told her that if the child to which she was 
about to give birth did not happen to be a 
boy, he was going to divorce her. The 
child proved to be a girl. During the 
sufferings of maternity, she was cursed 
and abused. Her husband, the brute, 
ordered the nurse to leave the room, so 
that he might treat her more harshly. 
Three days afterwards he came into her 
toom and ordered her to get up and leave 


Poor child, ; 


another room, armed himself with a short 
two-edged sword, stabbed her in the side, 
and left the house. It was after this that 
she killed her child, of course being in- 
sane, yet, with the limited prudence of an 
insane person, to escape the direful con- 
sequences of her act, in desperation she 
took flight; and it was half an hour after, 
as my father learned from the servants in 
her house, that she disappeared. 

My father had informed the nearest 
police station. Her father removed the 
body from our yard, and a strong petition 
was lodged at the office of the Minister of 
Justice. Meantime my father had ac- 
quainted the police with all the details of 
the incident, as far as he knew them. 

After all this, Nadir Yendy turned out 
to be one of the Sultan’s favorite officers. 
This, of course, put us in a very critical 
position, in view of other circumstances 
which were revealed to my brother 
Zaphire when he was summoned to the 
Sultan’s presence, There was more to be 
heard. After dinner, in the afternoon, we 
were called to the library. This time 
every member of the family was present. 
I could not imagine anything but trouble. 
My heart was beating violently. I ex- 
pected distressing news. 

It was this. His majesty had informed 
my brother Zaphire that it was his desire 
to detain my brother at Constantinople 
until he ordered his army of adventurers 
(numbering about eight thousand) to 
Aleppo, then from Aleppo, through Ar- 
menia, to Constantinople. This army, 
when brought to Constantinople, was to 
form his bodyguard. This did not affect 
us at all, because we knew that our brother 
was strong enough to maintain his ground, 
and decide for himself. But when my 
father told us that my sister Soureyya and 
myself were to join the harem of the Sul- 
tan’s nephew Noury, we threw ourselves 
at the feet of Zaphire, and implored him 
to grant us his protection. My father 
could not refuse his majesty’s request. It 
meant death in exile. My aged parents 
were in tears. But my three brothers 
stood up and vowed that, so long as they 
were living, they would not surrender 
their sisters to infamous seraglios. We 
all desired to prepare, and we three 
sisters to leave the country with Zaphire. 
This we preferred to the dismal walls of 
the seraglios. 

The next day my brother was ready to 
leave with us for Morocco. We were to 
start as early as possible. At about six 
o’clock in the morning, the door beil 
rang. While Moustapha, our guard, ran 
to answer the door, I looked out of the 
library window. To my terror, I beheld 
six soldiers and an army officer. I was 
paralyzed. I naturally divined their mis- 
sion. By this time they were up-stairs in 
the parlor. My father and Zaphire met 
them. The officer in charge was very 
ceremonious and polite. He simply told 
my father that his mission was to put my 
father and Zaphire under military arrest, 
on a charge of high treason. Further, he 
told my father that my mother and we 
three sisters were to stay in his own 
house until our house was thoroughly 
searched, 

My father was aged and infirm. He lost 
his presence of mind. My brothers, Moud- 
javvir and Fuad, had already been ar- 
rested in the barracks. My mother and 
sisters were shedding bitter tears before 
the officers. But Zaphire had presence of 
mind. He spoke for all of us. 
them that we all submitted to the will of 
our Sultan, but he asked the officer in 
command in whuse name he was to make 
the arrest. He answered sharply, ‘‘In the 
name of Zabita Naziry Yendy,’’ who was 
appointed to that office about three hours 
ago. We all realized that this was a well- 
laid and deliberate plot. 

Upon this Zaphire said, ‘‘Well, we must 
obey,’’ and told us to get ready and ac- 
company the officers wherever they should 
take us. We broke out in loud lamenta- 
tions as we left the library. Zaphire fol- 
lowed us. My father remained with the 
officers. When we had gone out, Zaphire 
ordered Moustapha and Bekir to take my 
mother and us three sisters through the 
garden gate, to the house of Thigerdo- 
poulos, a Greek merchant, and return as 
soon as possible. Accompanied by our 
guard, we made for Thigerdopoulos’s 
house. We bade our guards good-bye. 
We were all crying, but Thigerdopoulos 
told us that he was a Prussian subject, 
and that in his house we were safe. He 
told us how my grandfather had protected 
his grandfather during the atrocities of 
the Greek Revolution. Then he said that 
my father, too, might take refuge in his 
house. But my father never did. 

Two years passed. Every effort on our 
part to learn where they were failed. One 
day, as I was sitting in Thigerdopoulos’s 
parlor reading, my sisters Soureyya and 
Perouyeh were conversing with Evrithegy 
and Eleny, the two beautiful daughters 
of Thigerdopoulos. Growing tired of 
reading, I got up and walked to the win- 





the house. Crazed by long and cruel op- 





dow. To my surprise I saw our old guard 


He told |. 


the two Thigerdopoulos girls to the win- 
dow. When they, too, saw Bekir, our joy 
and dismay were mingled. When our ex- 
citement had subsided, we asked him 
about our father and brothers. 

He had in his hand a letter which he 
handed to my mother. My mother gave 
it to me to read. It was from our mer- 
chant brother Zaphire. It was a long let- 
ter, ordering us to meet him at Alexan- 
dria. 

From Bekir we learned that Moudjavvir 
had been exiled to Arabia. My youngest 
brother Fuad was sent to Armenia in 
charge of a regiment, and was mysterious- 
ly killed in a tent in his own camp. But 
Zaphire and Bekir had bribed the prison- 
keeper and made their way to Greece, and 
from Greece to the West Soudan, through 
Morocco, where he had joined his de- 
pendents. My father was sent to Diarbe- 
kir, then from that city, in charge of ten 
soldiers, he was re-exiled to Mecca. But 
before they arrived at their destination, 
his caravan, together with his guardsmen, 
was captured by a hordeof Tartars. They 
took him to their chief, who, being antag. 
onistic to the Turks, ordered his follow- 
ers to blind my father’s eyes and put his 
party to the sword. But afterwards, 
when he knew my father better, he re- 
pented. My father was still in that chief's 
house, 

Had we imagined that such disasters 
were to be our lot, we could not have en- 
tertained the idea of surviving so many 
misfortunes and still living to behold 
more. It comes to me that if persons 
who triumph over a few of these moral 
extremities will stand to the end, they 
become inured to the severest pangs and 
miseries. 

Yet this news broke my mother’s heart. 
She had had a dim hope that perhaps some 
day her husband and sons would return. 
She died. This delayed our departure to 
Alexandria, My youngest sister fell ill, 
She was confined to her bed for two 
months. Her physicians advised us to 
remove her to Brussa. It proved fatal. 
She passed away en route. We buried 
her with my mother. 

I am at present with my merchant 
brother Zaphire. My sister Soureyya went 
to my father in Arabia. My brother sent 
her with a special caravan. 

At present we are in Northern Morocco. 
By the time this narrative is published, 
we expect to arrive at the Nile. 
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President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
160 Bay 31st St., Bensonhurst, N.Y. a 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-President at-Large, Rey ANNA H. SHaAw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIE TLOR 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. vo Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LAuRA CLAY, 191 N. Mill St., Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St., Des Totnes, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 


England, Australia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France and Germany thus far 
have voted alliance with the International Woman Suffrage Committee, and the fol- 
lowing Committees have been appointed by these respective countries: 
ENGLAND—Chairman, Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, St. Leonards, Chart Road, Rei- 

gate, Surrey; Miss Methven, Scotland; Miss Edith Palliser, Secretary National 

Union of Woman Suffrage Societies, 25 Victoria St., Westminster, S. W., London, 
Auemnsssh—Chaeae, Miss Vida Goldstein, 88 Bourke St., Oxford Chambers, Mel- 

ourne. 
GERMANY—Chairman, Fraulein Anita Augspurg, Paul Str. 25, Hamburg. 

Frau Minna Cauer, West Wormser Str. 5, Berlin. 

Fraulein Lida Gustava Heymann, Paul Str. 25, Hamburg. 

FRANCE—Chairman, Madame Hubertine Auclert, 151 Rue de la Roquette, Paris, 

Madame Jeanne Schmahl, 21 Rue Gazan, Paris. 

Madame VY. Vincent, 7 Rue de Asniers, Paris. 

Ho_Lanp—Chairman, Mrs, M. C. D. Godfroy, Koninginneweg 89, Amsterdam, 
DeENMARK—Chairman, Mrs, Charlotte Norrie, Norrigade 33, Copenhagen. 
SWEDEN — Chairman, Mrs. A. M. Holmgren, 110 Drottminggatan, Stockholm. 

Miss Lydia Wahlstrom, Drottminggatan, Stockholm; Miss S. Koglund, ditto. 





Miss Goldstein, delegate to the International Conference from Australia, and cor- 
respondent from that country, writes: 
The Federal Electoral list is not quite complete, but it is estimated that 1,826,000 


persons will be entitled to vote at the next Commonwealth elections in March, 1904; 
the figures for the various States being as follows: 





MEN WOMEN MEN WOMEN 
New South Wales, 340,000 300,000 West Australia, 64,000 30,000 
Victoria, .... 300 000 297,000 Tasmania, .. 41,000 40,000 
Queensland, ‘ 1:32 000 101.000 ——. 

South Australia, . 93,000 88,000 970,600 856,000 


The work of enrolling the women of Victoria is now proceeding. It is being done 
by the police in a house-to-house canvas, and, while the conservative press here used 
to argue that even if the suffrage were granted to women, they would not demean 
themselves by registering, it made the confession the day before yesterday that ‘'the 
police are finding comparatively little difficulty in inducing ladies to put their names 
on the electoral rolls.’’ It also published in the same issue an appeal to women by a 
father and a patriot, which I strongly suspect emanated from the editorial chair, and 
which, as it cannot fail to tickle your sense of humor, I here quote: 


AN APPEAL TO WOMEN WHO DESIRE MODERATION AND GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
BY A FATHER AND A PATRIOT, 


At the present time you are being visited by the police with the object of having 
your names recorded on the Commonwealth electoral rolls, At first thought you may 
decline tu give any such information, being thoroughly opposed to woman suffrage. 
If so, the following will afford you a few good reasons for registering your names: 

1. Because it is the law of the land, and allowing the democrats and the socialistic 
party to record their women’s vote, and failing to record your own, spells disaster to 
your own side at the next general elections in December. 

2. Because you have a vital interest in good government throughout the Common- 
wealth, in the interests of your husbands, your children, your relations, your friends, 
all of whom have a present and prospective stake in the country; for instance, in such 
questions as religion, morals, temperance, and prosperity—these are yours as well as 
man’s. ' 

3. Because it has been shown in many suburbs that women are in a preponderance, 
and history has taught us what a power for good or evil is the power of woman. 

4. Because, if you do not assert yourselves, you will suffer from experimental 
legislation, which may cause your homes to be invaded by police officers under differ- 
ent circumstances to the present. If you are not prepared to hand over the control of 
your houses to others, you will make it your business to register. 

5. Finally, though you may be as bitterly opposed to woman suffrage as many of 
your male friends, remember it is here, it cannot be got rid of, it is a weapon in the 
hands of the women of the State which can be and will be used for the best or worst 
of purposes. It is for you to say which. 

By your neglect, as a protest, you can only do harm; by your acceptance of the 
inevitable—though possibly a bad bargain—you will do good. 


Accept the position, and see your name is recorded. —Argus, 21, 1, ‘03. 


The conservative papers here and in Sydney stated, when the women were being 
enrolled in New South Wales, that vast numbers of the women were refusing enrol- 
ment. The Chief Electoral Officer denied the statement, and now it transpires that 
only 517 have refused. The papers have, of course, to shift their ground, and they 
say that the women overcame their reluctance to enroll because the press and their 
menfolk urged them to cast their influence against the socialists, who were the only 
persons who wanted woman suffrage, I have, however, interviewed many of the police 
myself, and they all tell me that the great majority of the women are eager to enroll, 

Referring to the New South Wales enrolment, which is complete, the Age said: 


‘‘As compared with the tens of thousands of women approached by the electoral 
officials in and around Sydney, those who caused trouble constituted a minority whose 
insignificance has rendered ridiculous the scare raised by the conservative press in 
New South Wales.”’ 

In Victoria the probability of getting the State suffrage depends on the action of 
the Legislative Council with the Reform Bill. This bill, introduced by the Govern- 
ment, is directed chiefly towards reforming our obstructive Upper House, which, of 
course, is not keen on reforming itself. Parliament has been in recess for the last 
month, but resumed work last Tuesday, when the Legislative Council held a caucus 
to consider the bill clause by clause. The Age reports with regard to the suffrage 
clause: , 

‘‘Another reform that the Council is almost certain to accept is that of woman 
suffrage. Some of the ‘irreconcilable’ will speak and vote against the principal bill to 
the last, but, from the opinions expressed yesterday, the suffragists in the Council 
will, for the first time in the history of Victoria, carry the day.’’ 

The clauses dealing with the reform of the Council itself are likely to meet with 
rejection, and as they are vital features of constitutional reform, demanded by the 
electors, such action will in all probability mean that the Government will not accept 
the bill in such a form, and will go to the country on it. All this means wearisome 
delay. 

A later letter from Miss Goldstein adds: ‘Victoria is temporarily under a cloud, 
as the suffrage claims in the Reform Bill, along with the other democratic principles, 
were sacrificed in order that a most unsatisfactary and undemocratic compromise 
might be made with our recalcitrant Upper House; yet, while we are temporarily de- 
feated, the suffrage sentiment in Victoria is stronger*than ever. Even defeat has its 
advantages.”’ 

Miss Goldstein’s paper, the Woman’s Sphere, the organ of the woman’s movement 
in Australia, announced the news of the vote of the suffrage bill with a telling carica- 
ture. A long line of voters is seen marching through the street, carrying banners 
marked ‘Manhood Suffrage.’’ Conspicuous in the front ranks are drunkards, prize- 
fighters, native Australians, Negroes, Chinamen, foreigners of every kind, defectives in 
mind and body, etc. This procession passes a platform where are stationed three fig- 
ures, a lunatic, a hardened criminal in chains, and a refined woman, and as they pass, 
the procession cries out, ‘‘Ye shall not vote, womanhood, insanity and criminality,’’ 
but in the background, the sun is rising, and upon it are emblazoned the words, ‘*Wo- 
man Suffrage is sure to come.”’ 

Miss Goldstein writes further: 

“In New South Wales the women are organizing with such enthusiasm that both 
their warmest friends and bitterest eaemies are astonished. 

‘‘In Queensland the Premier has promised to introduce an electoral bill which will 
include woman suffrage. 

“The friends of suffrage consider that the greatest victory of late is the defeat of 
the conservative ministry in Tasmania, and the election of the first democratic minis- 
try that State has ever had, so that there now seems a greater hope of securing woman 
suffrage than has existed heretofore.’’ 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER. 

After eleven years’ service as president 
of the P. E. Club, Miss Mary Anthony re- 
tired from office on May 20 to give place 
to Miss Mabel Clark. No greater devo- 
tion could be shown to the interests of the 
club than bas been given by Miss Anthony 
during her long incumbency. The an- 
pouncement that she would not be a can- 
didate for reélection was heard with re- 
gret. Mrs, Jean Brooks Greenleaf, at 
whose residence the annual meeting took 
place, spoke feelingly of the work of both 
Miss Mary and Miss Susan Anthony. The 
latter was present, taking #s great an in- 
terest as ever in the proceedings. 

Officers were chosen as follows: 

Honorary presidents, Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf and Miss Mury S. Anthony; 
president, Miss Mabel Clark; first vice- 
president, Mrs. R. A. Searing; second 
vice-president, Dr. Estella G. Holdren; 
recording secretary, Mrs. J. R. Leavitt; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Imogene 
Dewey: financial secretary, Mrs. Emma 
B. Sweet; treasurer, Mrs. C. G. Alexan- 
der; auditors, Mrs. Brayer and Mrs. Fen- 
ner. 

The annual reports presented were en 
couraging. 

Mrs. Jannett R. Leavitt, the recording 
secretary, detailed the year’s work. Ks- 
tella Gamble Holdren, the national and 
foreign secretary, called attention to what 
had been done all over the world ina 
twelve-month to help the suffrage move- 
ment, She said in part: 

“The past year has been full of small 
victories for women all over the civilized 
world. These small victories may be so 
infinitesimal that they breed a feeling of 
discontent, but it may be well to take a 
more cheerful view of the matter, and not 
forget about the oft-quoted little acorn. 
The oak may come in time, but in the 
case of this particular sprout it must be 
carefully nourished lest it be choked out 
by the surrounding ranker growth. 

“The women of Colorado have been 
very successful this year in passing @ 
good many bills of special interest to 
them. It is found that on humanitarian 
measures they generally agree, irrespect. 
ive of party. In Denver a woman has 
been elected president of the Public Im- 
provement Society, composed of men and 
women, and her election is regarded as a 
recognition of the efficiency which women 
have shown in managing civic improve 
ment matters. 

“The Utah Republicans passed a resolu- 
tion commending the enfranchisement of 
women as a great national reform. 

“The Pennsylvania Legislature has 
passed a bill providing that all women 
who served not less than three months as 
army nurses shall be eligible for a pension 
of $12 a month from the State. 

“The child-labor question has caused a 
great deal of controversy in all parts of 
the country, and it is very difficult to get 
very much legislation bearing on the mat- 
ter, for so many moneyed mill and factory 
owners are opposing it. The Texas Legis- 
lature passed a child labor bill. It was 
opposed by the cotton-mill men on the 
ground that children under twelve are 
necessary for carrying on their business. 

“The enfranchisement of the women of 
Australia and New Zealand has been pro- 
nounced a success by Sir Edmund Barton, 
premier of the commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. From an opponent he has been 
converted to a warm advocate.”’ 

The report closed with a reference to 
the deplorable facts regarding the traffic 
in young girls brought from Japan for 
immoral purposes. 

The treasurer reported a balance in the 
treasury. 

A resolution of condolence was adopted 
on the death of Mrs. Ellen Sulley Fray of 
Toledo, a former president of the club. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Los ANGELES, May 12, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

What the funny man with his quips 
about the timid woman will do in the re- 
gion of this city, if things keep on, is a 
mystery. In two weeks three women have 
attacked burglars who had entered the 
houses where they were. 

The first was Miss Cecilia Bruns, a 
young woman who teaches a class of boys 
in the Sunday school of one of the largest 
Presbyterian churches in Los Angeles. 
She was alone in her father’s house on 
Sunday, when she heard a man come in 
and begin to throw things out of the bu- 
reau drawers in a room near the one 
where she stood. She softly opened the 
door and saw him. Then she crept across 
the room and secured a dagger which her 
sister had used in a play at school. Hold- 
ing this in one hand hidden in the folds of 
her skirt, she stealthily moved out across 
the hall into the room where the man was 
at work, and suddenly sprang upon him, 
thrusting the dagger into his neck. He 


kept her at a distance for a few moments, 





and when she tried to stab him again he , tical and graceful manner, she was given 


knocked her down, and she lay uncon. 
scious till the other members of the fam- 
ily returned home. 

The following Thursday, Mrs. Col. 
*“‘Bob”’ Northam was alone in her house. 
She heard someone walking in the front 
of the house, and, picking up a large, old- 
fashioned revolver, she started to investi- 
gate. She saw aman reach out his hand 
and pick up from a table a chamois skin 
bag containing about a hundred dollars. 
He had heard her coming, and ran, going 
down the stairs that led into the base- 
ment. She followed,.and shot at him as 
he reached the landing where the stairs 
turned. He gave a grunt, dropped the 
bag, and grabbed his shoulder; then he 
ran out of doors. 

Now comes the third case. Miss Alice 
Killian, assistant in a dentist’s office, was 
putting some money, gold leaf, and unfin- 
ished work into the safe. She stepped 
into the front office to get something, 
leaving the safe open till she got back 
with the desired article. She was only 
gone a moment, but when she returned 
she saw a Mexican, who had been looking 
down at her some time before from the 
third story through a window, now stand- 
ing in front of the safe, snatching out 
packages of money, gold fillings, and 
gold, and puttiog them on top of the safe. 
She sprang forward, seizing the burglar 
with one hand and the valuables with the 
other. He tried to break away, then 
struck at her with a long dirk. She 
dodged, and the knife struck the door, 
cutting off along sliver. She was all the 
time screaming for help. The man tried 
again to use his knife, but she dodged, 
still holding on to him and brushing the 
gold on to the floor. He made a dash for 
the door then, with what he had, some 
vials of gold, and she followed, calling for 
help. She caught him by the coat-tails, 
but he tried once more to stab her, and 
she let go. Several men came to her as- 
sistance, and the thief ran down the 
stairs. Then, and not till then, did she 
faint. 

If some plucky woman could be put on 
the police force, possibly some of the 
criminals could be caught. They all go 
scot free now. 

The French girl who was enticed from 
her home across the sea, and held for im- 
moral purposes here, has not yet been 
avenged. The man and woman who held 
her were set free because the law would 
not justify their punishment. The wo- 
man was re-arrested, but nothing seems 
to have come of it. It is a pity the laws 
are not framed to reach such cases. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 

1101 West 31st Street. 


oS 


GEORGIA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Atlanta has been particularly fortunate 
in the past week in having many distin- 
guished visitors of national renown attend- 
ing the Convention of Charities and Cor- 
rection. 

It was good to have these people of 
brain and heart among us, especially now 
that we of the New South, who are grow- 
ing so rapidly in industrial strength, with 
so many fresh things to learn, so many 
new problems to grapple with, need the 
stimulus of the association of kindred 
spirits of many different environments to 
keep constantly before us the great lesson 
of coéperation in all movements of large 
importance that affect human interests. 

One of the most distinguished visitors 
attending the Charities Convention was 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, our National corre- 
sponding secretary, who addressed the 
members of the local Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at the Carnegie Library during the 
week. 

It was known tbat in Louisiana the 
amendment to the State Constitution au- 
thorizing the vote of the taxpaying wom- 
en on all questions affecting taxation was 
accomplished while Miss Gordon was the 
president of the Era Club and a leader in 
this movement. 

As it happens that the local Association 
of Atlanta has made efforts to obtain the 
franchise for the taxpaying women in mu- 
nicipal government involving the issuance 
of bonds, the information that she pos- 
sessed, drawn as it was from practical ex- 
perience, made her subject of live interest. 

As she spoke to this large audience of a 
dread epidemic that threatened New Or- 
leans, of a much-needed sanitary law, 
that had failed to pass until the women 
rallied their forces and won the splendid 
victory that placed New Orleans in the 
iead as a Southern city in this movement, 
those who heard her were inspired with 
zeal for greater efforts in our own fair city. 
Speaking as she did from the standpoint 
of experience, she convinced the most 
prejudiced listeners that the ballot in the 
hands of women not only advanced the 
best interests of the city, but unmistak- 
ably affected the prosperity of every 
home. As she explained their method of 
gaining this scrap of suffrage, in her prac- 





the closest attention. 

Many of those present who were trying 
to advance the interests of suffrage in At- 
lanta, and who felt that they had a par- 
ticularly difficult field of work aloug those 
lines, were especially encouraged as they 
listened to a woman who was working 
under the same conditions in another city, 
one who was a leading spirit in this cause, 
in that quaint, aristocratic and historic 
city of New Orleans, where woman's right 
of suffrage had attained a measure of 
recognition—this not only accomplished 
under many of the same conditions that 
are to be met with anywhere in the South, 
but used to such magnificent purpose by 
the women of culture and conservatism, to 
the betterment and prosperity of their 
city. 

Miss Katherine Koch, our State presi- 
dent, presided in her usual happy manner. 
She, however, found it necessary to dis- 
pense with a formal closing of the meet- 
ing, so eagerly did those present press 
forward to meet and congratulate Miss 
Gordon onthe splendid manner in which 
she handled her subject. 

This meeting was the most interesting 
one we have had since the convention of 
°93, when our National president, Mrs. 
Catt, was with us. We have reason to 
believe that new interest was aroused in 
those who had previously heard little on 
this subject, as well as in those who had 
regularly attended the Jocal meetings. 

Our organization and the cause general- 
ly, we feel assured, cannot fail to derive 
benefit from the address of one whose evi- 
dent sincerity, sound logic, and practical 
experience, impressed all who heard her. 
It is needless to say that we hope she may 
address us again at an early date in the 
near future in our own city, where she 
will always find a warm welcome. 

May C. Moore, 
Cor. Sec. Atlanta E. 8S. A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 








East Boston.—The last regular League 
meeting for 1902—3 was helt May 21 at 
the home of Hon. E. M. McPherson. It 
was social in character and was limited to 
members, each of whom was entitled to 
invite one friend. The gathering was 
pleasant andinformal. After a few words 
of welcome by our president, Mrs, Judith 
W. Smith, we listened to readings by 
Mrs. Merrick and Miss Erskine, songs by 
Miss Wilson, and instrumentai music by 
Miss Day. Dainty refreshments were 
served, and a social hour enjoyed. The 
beautiful and artistically arranged flowers 
from the garden of our hostess added 
greatly to the pleasure of the occasion. 

E. D. G. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE YfHEATRE. — Clyde 
Fitch’s play, ‘‘The Way of the World,” 
will be presented next week. It depicts 
the manners, styles and customs of the 
“smart set’? of New York society. Its 
original production in New York, less 
than two years ago, called out the most 
fashionabie audiences of the season, and 
was pronounced highly successful in 
catching the spirit of social life. At the 
Monday matinee choice chocolate bonbons 
willl be given. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — ‘‘Peggy from 
Paris.’ Constant merriment continues to 
hold the boards at the Tremont Theatre, 
over ‘Peggy from Paris,’’ Henry W. Sav- 
age’s musical comedy production, now in 
its third week. ‘‘Peggy’’ bids fair to 
keep the Tremont packed to the doors for 
a long time to come, ‘ 














WOMEN UNDER THE LAW 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


By HENRY H. SPRAGUE 





The second edition of this book, 
just published, contains a compre- 
hensive treatment of the rights, 
privileges and disabilities of women 
under the law of this Common- 
wealth, 

12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
254 Washington St., Boston. 














GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
tate and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 





HOUGHTON 


& DUTTON 





Furnishings for Your Summer House 





You can furnish and supply your Summer Cottage,or your Summer Hotel f 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S at less expense than from any other house in Secu 


Try it and convince yourselves. 


Here are a few of the things on which we can save you more money than you cap 


save by purchasing elsewhere: 


Furniture of All Kinds Bedding of All Kinds Shades and Curtains 


Portieres and Awnings 
Carpets and Rugs 

China Glassware 
Woodenware 

Tin Plate Goods 


Wall Paper 
Upholstery Pictures and Frames 
Crockery Silverware Tinware 

Cutlery 
Lamps and Fixtures 


Straw Mattings 


Table Linen 


House Paints Painters’ Supplies 


Gas and Electric Fixtures 


Lawn and Garden Tools, Etc., Ete, 


In our Drajery and Upholstery Department we will take measurements and 


make estimates free of charge on orders of any size, large or small. 
Wall Papering also furnished free of charge. 


Remember particularly our excellent 


Estimates on 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


One of the most complete and best equipped Provision Stores in New England 
It comprises a Grocery Store, Market and Dairy all in one, and we guarantee every- 


thing to be of first quality. 
can be bought. 


Our prices are the very lowest at which the best goods 


Avail yourselves especially of our fresh, sweet Butter, the very best that can pos- 


sibly be made. 
the purest clarified cream. 
if you wish. 


It is churned in vur Grocery Department every hour of the day, from 
We will make it while you wait and salt it to your taste 


Also bear in mind, in this connection, that we give 


GREEN TRADING STAMPS 

The original and reliable Sperry & Hutchinson Stamps, now famous throughout 

the land. Visit our Stamp Annex (on the fifth floor) and see the BEAUTIFUL 
PREMIUMS which we exchange for the stamp books when filled. 
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Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 
ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 


LADIES’ GLOVES in qualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 
Everything that is up to date in NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 


F. Fisk, 
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Dressmaking Dept. 


(Fourth Floor) 


All Our 
Imported 


Model 
Gowns 


AND 


Garments 
At Half Price 


Beginning Monday, 
May 18 
And Continuing Until Sold 





These handsome models will 
be displayed on forms for this 
occasion, making a superb ex- 
hibit of the creations of the 
leading foreign modistes. 

Ladies wishing to replenish 
their wardrobe before leaving 
town, will find here a desirable 
opportunity. 

Take our Bedford Street ele- 
vator direct to fourth floor. 


R. H.White Co. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. OHARLTON, Editor. 


The official — of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





FARM OR GENERAL WORK.—Armenian 
34 years of age, able to speak English, wants 
work on a small farm or gentleman’s country 
place, to do miscellaneous work about house 
and grounds, and make himself generally useful. 
Address 8. J., 28 Charles Street, Brockton, Mass. 





HARVARD STUDENT wants work during 
the vacation as book-keeper, as tutor in French or 
in other subjects, as waiter in a hotel, or in any 
other line for which he is competent. Can give 
best references. Address K.T., 44 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





ROOMS TO LET.—visiwrs to the city can 
obtain desirable rooms at 76 St. Stephens St. for 
$1.00 per day or $5.00 per week. Huntington Ave. 
cars stop at Gainsboro Street, only a minute’s 
walk to the house. Mrs, L. MITCHELL. 





BUTLER OR SECOND MAN.—A young man 
who has had experience in both England and 
America would like a place as butler or second 
man. Recommendations. Address A. 
HINIAN, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 


H. SHa- 





_ HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian, speak: 
ing French and a little English, would like to do 
housework, or me work about a place, to im- 
prove his knowledge of English. Best references 
as to character. Large wages not so mueb an 
objectasa chance to learn the language. Address 
K. SIROUNIAN, care K. Tourian, 44 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mass 





EMBROIDERY AND SEWING.—Two Ar 
menian ladies are ready to do or to teach all kinds 
of embroidery and white sewing. Samples of 
their embroidery work, which is beautiful, may 
be seen at the WoMAN’ JOURNAL office. They 
speak French, Greek and Italian, but only a little 
English. Address VIRGINIA MAGHAKIAN, Hl 
Tyler St., Boston, 








WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


A CHANCE TO CAMP 
IN THE WOODS. 


From the first of June to the middle of 
October, Cedar Lodge and Birchbay camps 
will be open for guests. Lake Mempbhre 
magog, on whose shores the camps aré 
placed, affords fishing, rowing, bathing 
and beautiful sunset effects. A garden 
yields the best of vegetables, while the 
dairy farm adjoining sends milk, butter 
and cream. Good teams at moderate 
prices can be had for drives among thé 
picturesque hills. As only alimited num- 
ber of campers can be received, arrang® 
ments should be made early in the seas0oD- 

Terms, including use of boats, ten dol- 
lars a week, For further particulars 4¢ 
dress MRS. ISABEL C. BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City 
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